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No Bunion with Slaveholders! 


THE U.8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 

EF" ‘Yes! ir cayxor pe penrep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SEOURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
| sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
| the name of persons . . . -. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
_ senting the oppressed ! . . . To call government thus con- 
_ stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
‘mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
| riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| majority in the slave representation over that of the 
| free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
| TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
| VATION OF SLAVERY THE VPTAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
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| OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 


GERRIT sMITH TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Perennono’, Feb. 20, 1855. 
cut Purists, Boston : 
Frexp,—! have just been reading again 
ur speech delivered in New York, 9th 


se that you regard republican instita- 
ent than monarchical institutions to 
ind women to the bighest point of moral 
«s, from the connection in which you 
words, you are exposed to this inference. 
Eogland for having, with her ‘ aristocratic 
ed her slavery; and you raise the 

er, under a ‘republican government,’ 
which you speak can be attained, 

e enalded to abolish her slavery. She 
bled to ab lish it. But it does not fol- 
ral excellence of her reformers falls be- 
It was little for England 


to herself, compared with 


f English reformers. 
ery ¢ xterior 
ive been to abolish a slavery inwoven 

| pouring corruption through 

, and moral, and social being. Eng- 

iuched and ruled by her slavery—but 
ry las left scarcely one sound spot in 
ind it is, confessedly, the ruler of 

t the English ‘never saw’ the slaves 

patel, you make a prominent feature 

sincipation. But has it never oc- 

1 that, had they seen them, they might 

pate them? * Distance lends 

» view.’ The American Christian 
» American slave would be apt to 
ve with him were he several thousand 
ha Christian is eager to bear his part in 


nary operations which aflord wide 


itic and sentimental. But deep de- 
when present, has less power to win the re- 
of such a Corislian than fo ex- 
lisvu I add, that it is only too prot ible that 
viny an English Christian who, in this respect, 
erican Curistian, 
lieve that our reformers will saffer in 
1 with the reformers of England. 
» as capable as hers of a high moral effort 
s which they have made 
iy directions. They are as far advanced in the 
sod much farther in the cause of Tem- 
done minuch more to prove the 
ss to a free share of the God-given 
and i more to prove the identity of woman’s 
vith man’s rights ; and much more to open the 
great sin of their sectarian 
adispensableness of Christian 
f the world ; and I add, that 
very is more intense and self-sacrific- 
tof the English reformers. Now, when 
Ha these things 


igs, L have virtually said the 


rs have, at least, as much religion as 


have—for these things, especial- 

b together, are among the highest evi- 
of whom all this can be affirmed, are 
inciples of religion. The prayers, and 


i machinery of the Churches, prove noth- 
r the Churches than do the tools of 


b his favor 


What he has accomplished 


the question for determining the merit 

t; and the effect with which the Churches 

tir tools and improved their advantages is 
ithe werits of the Churches. Preaching, 


‘ praise, are rather means of and means 

0 religion itself. Motives and intluences 
le are to be drawn from heaven as well 

¢ life itself is to be seen among men, 

ve itself 


if only in justice and goodness to 


tat the movement to abolish American 

ire. But L believe that the movement 

h slavery had also been a failure, only 

ich less difficult to abolish that slavery 
\bolish ours. I admit that the American 
are not educated to a sufficiently high 
worl iife’ to accomplish their object. But 
“the English Abolitionists were educated to 
It is true that we are not sufficiently 
ted, and high-souled, for our arduous 
rk. But English Abolitionists lacked 


° do the attainments and character for 
4 Work I 


yt 


he w 


awlmit that it requires only a small 
zit-minded persons to sustain the Ameri- 
very cause, and carry it forward to victory, 
‘ven this small number cannot be supplied. 
‘uch persons are no more rare in America 
sand. T referred to the fact that we needed but 


Ai dand ¢ 





make our success sure. With such a 
that speaks so clearly for itself—one 
, s . ach town of the North would be sufficient. 
only here and there a town can furnish such 

_ “He men of whom * one should chase a thou- 
Hn ‘Wo put ten thousand to flight’ are not to be 
Lup in every cx mmunity ; and it is only that rare 
, ‘re capable of achieving, without brute 

. ah tuest over American slavery. Blows that 
«: one ) weak and yielding a thing as English 
» _-™¥ impotent upon the strong and stub- 

of America. 





en wh 


"0 slavery 





+x ‘buted to their low and false education the 
ek American Abolitionists to accomplish their 
seins, 1 Me for improving this occasion to in- 
8a ae of this low and false education. I 
. tit the popular religion is mainly respon- 
: gion is so defective—not to say so 
ai “e incapable of fashioning the right men 
a and holy work. This religion dwarfs and 
8 Alone Pesan fy bringing out, as true religion 
tens’ ‘€ of doing, their fullest and noblest pro- 
bifie m= ripe — ay a mension religion 
Gan t Mm it. i 
Pes < T 80 much as cultdre, is disciples tena 
. = *elf-accountability, and stern duties and i 
. ° . =? 
tiong) gic... ., = 820ns of individualism, into the conven- 


Aigeir 
“Diine and no P on vaeas 
"Hd personal irresponsibilities of party, 





. Anh li 
. $ reli 


00s a5 ¢ 


s 


‘Ue » rth . AF 
Terma], g,_._” DOtwithstanding it is so well-nigh uni- 
* “OTistianity renuiree +s 
WR his own ¢ ¥ requires her disciple to stand 


Set, instead of leaning on others—in his 


A steno, ; 
3th, instead of the strength of others ; and 


for the slave and deliver him. 


|she will not permit him to supply with the sympathy gives him the right to cast a vote, but not to hold office. 
|and buttresses of party his lack of self-reliance, nor to iT must confess, however, that, as my first question in 
|plead the merit of his party in default of his personal | regard to a candidate would be whether he fs wise and 
merit. , : just, so would it be my last whether he is a foreigner or 

That Christians run into sects shows their disobedi- a native—a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. My ex- 
lence to the plainest requirements of Christianity, and | perience teaches me that foreigners and natives are 


} . es . — 
| their false and low views of her spirit. Christians there | about equally good, and that Roman Catholics and 


jare —innamerable Christians —who are sectarians. | Protestants are also about equally good. Or, to speak | 


| Nevertheless, theirs is not the vigorous, manly, inde- | more correctly, it teaches me that they are all about 
| pendent piety, which Christianity calls for. Indeed, a equally bad. 

| sectarian Christian is but half a Christian. A whole} ButI propose to compare the ‘ Know-Nothing party’ 
| Christian will not consent to wear the yoke of party. A | with the Christian sects; and, hence, I must say a few 
| whole Christian, I add, identifies himself with the whole | words respecting the latter. 


If that party is guilty of 
Christian brotherhood, and, therefore, cannot be a | excluding men from the common rights of the human 
partisan. No more than Jesus Christ himself ean he | brotherhood, so is the Christian sect guilty of excluding 
‘refuse Church relations with any—even the weakest | Christians from the common rights of the Christian 
and most erring—disciples of Jesus Christ. Nay,as|brotherhood. The latter is, surely, no less intolerant, 


the Savior is especially concerned to bring such feeble, | mean and criminal] than the former. The Christian sect 


and mistaken, and perilled ones into the safety of His purposely builds its platform too narrow for all Chris- | 


| fold, so the Christian who is most like the Savior finds tians to stand on. The proscription of men by politi- 
|a peculiar joy in welcoming to the provisions of the cians is bad. But the proscription of Christians by 
Church these ‘ little ones’ and ‘ least’ ones, who are Christians is worse; and it warrants the political pro- 
‘in greater need of those provisions than are other Chris- scription, so far as a bad example can warrant anything. 
tians. | Oh, when will Christians set a good example, in this re- 

I have spoken of Christians who are seetarians. Let | spect, before politicians? Mighty would be that good 
it not be inferred that I regard all sectarians as Chris- example. The world will be but little afflicted with par- 
Of most sectarians it may be safely aflirmed, | ty politics after Christians shall have been educated to 
that nothing at all will remain of their religion after the point of non-sectarianism. 


tians. 
The recognition of the 
you shall have withdraw from it all the interest, and | rights of the human brotherhood will follow close upon 
ambition, and zeal, and strife of sect. the recognition of the rights of the Christian brother- 

It is often said, that Abolitionists ruin the anti- hood. No difference in condition or complexion will 
slavery cause by running into political parties. 
do. Over and over again have they done so. 


They avail to separate men from each other when they shall 
| Over | have seen that Christians allow no dissimilarities be- 
;and over again have they suffered the attractions of the tween themselves to weaken their love for each other, or 
Whig and Democratic parties to overcome their sense of turn them away from eachother. Nay, does not truth 
Over and over again have they been | justify the infinitely broader declaration, that men will 
seduced, by the prospect of personal advantage, to go be convinced that Christianity is from heaven—in other 
with these parties. Over and over again have they words, will be Christians—when they shall see that the 
allowed themselves to be bewitched and befooled into divine bond between Christians is indissoluble? ‘* That 
the belief that these parties (which, if only from being , they all may be one—that the world may believe that 
national parties, are necessarily pro-slavery) will work Thou hast sent me.’ 
Well has party been de-| Let me say, ere leaving the subject of party, that, 


duty to the slave. 


John xvii: 21. 


fined to be ‘the madness of many for the gain of the although I have condemned party in the popular sense 
few.’ Truly, it is the curse of the world, notwithstand- of party, Ido not condemn every association that is 


ing our great men, both’in Church and State, teach that called a party. The association called the ‘ Garrison 


|it is essential to the salvation of the world, and that it | party,’ I do not understand to be cbnoxious to my com- 
is especially the life of a republic. 


In the midst of plaints of party. That is not an association of persons 


| teachings so pernicious, it cannot be easy to persuade! who are ready to merge the man in the mass, and to 
the party man how much superior is the individual yield up his individualism to the direction of party. 


}man, and how much nobler it is to stand collected, calm They are not seeking each his own advantage, by en- 
‘and strong in one’s self, and to live a self-poised, in- listing the influence and power of numbers in behalf of 
dependent life, than to exchange his individuality fur | personal interests, and by disguising selfish purposes 
| the poor party-frenzied and party-controlled and party- | with professions of public service. It is not an associ- 
stinted being which party doles out to him in return. | ation in which men sell themselves away, in exchange 

We must not, however, be surprised that this addic- for the poor privilege of becoming members of a party 
tion to party is so strong and common among Abolition- | and servants of a party. It is, on the contrary, an as- 
ists. If Christians set the bad example of indulging 4 sociation of persons who prefer to remain themselves, 
partisan spirit, it is not strange that Abolitionists follow | and who, therefore, refuse to become the members and 
In a word, such an association is a 
jterian, or Methodist, or Baptist party, why may not an no-party party. I add that, for the like reasons, the 
Abolitionist identify himself with the Democratic, or | little handful of persons under the name of * Liberty 
|W hig, or Free Soil party? If a Christian may sink Paty,’ may also be called a no-party party. It is true 
{himself in the current of party action (and this is both that mere partisans may come among usand wear our 


jit. If a Christian must band himself with the Presby- | servants of party. 


the theory and practice of party-membership,) why | names. But they are only among us. They are not of 
|may not an Abolitionist do likewise ? us. 

| Youand | lament that so large % share of the Aboli- | [admitted that we have not the class of men ade- 
| tionists have scampered off into the * Know-Nothing par- quate to our peculiarly difficult anti-slavery work ; and 
ity.’ Well may we lament that they were educated to no /[ held the current religion mainly responsible fur the 
|higher point than to be guilty of such folly. But, what lack. I ventured the opinion, that its being a sectarian 
| worse have they done than our poor party-crazy Chris- | religion is enough to justify its condemaation. But 
jtians do? I admit that this party is the most bigoted | there are many other respects in which it is worthy of 
jand intolerant of all our political parties. But I deny | condemnation. How wickedly false is its low estimate 
that it is any more culpable, in this respect, than the of man! Rich man, intellectual man, learned man, 
| Christian sects. Let us compare them. | polished man, office-honored man, it is ever ready to 
| It is true that the * Know-Nothing party ’ would shut , fatter and adore. But mere man it refuses to hold in 
|off men from one of the inherent, most important and honor. It affects to believe the Bible. But that 
| most sacred of the rights of men. For such is the right | blessed book, whilst making no account of the distinc- 
'to participate in the choice of the rulers of their coun- | tions, however splendid, which fall off at the grave, 
try—and that, too, not in twenty-one years from the stamps an iufinite value how naked humanity. How 
time of becoming an inhabitant of the country—-no,.nor idle for those professed Christians who withhold the 
in five years—but now. Suffrage is not a mere privi- Bible, and marriage, and parental rights, and filiet 
rights, from millions, and who buy and sell these mil- 


|lege—a mere franchise—but a right, belonging to every 
man. Whether he shall be allowed to exercise it, in a | lions, even as horsgs and hogs are bought and sold— 
yr how idle for such to claim that they believe the Bible? 


given country, should not turn on the question, whethe : : Tash 
le, too, is it for them to claim to believe it 


he was born in that country or has lived in it twenty- | Equally id is 
one years, or even five years, but solely on the question , Who vote these millions into the hands of their appres- 
whether it is his country. If it is only his country— | 8°TS> and build negro-pews, and refuse to bury their 
and every man has the right to make whatever country _ dead where black men are buried. The sternest elave- 
he will Ais country—then, if he has lived but a single holder, on coming to believe the Bible—to believe it 
year in it, he is not to be denied a voice in choosing its | with his heart, and to drink in its heavenly and trans- 
| forming spirit—would immediately relax his grasp, and 





irulers. This will be acknowledged by all whose eyes | 


shall we feel the sacredness of his rights ; and then, 
both for his own sake and his Maker’s sake, we shall | judicial proceedings in Wisconsin. But there is nothing 
have no heart to oppress him, As, therefore, we would ' in these proceedings to cheer my desponding Abolition 
ply ourselves and our fellow-men with the highest and | heart. It is true that these proceedings deny that the 
| most influential motives against slavery, we must cling | Fugitive Slave Act is constitutional. But they, never- 
,to the Bible—to that infinitely most instructive and | theless, imply that there might be a constitutional Fu- 
most impressive of all anti-slavery books. gitive Slave Act, and that slavery is capable of being 
I will advert to but one other of the many evidences | invested with the sacredness of law; and implying 
+ of the bad character of the prevailing religion. That | this, they but damage, instead of helping, the anti- 
'religion not only leaves unrebuked the abounding | slavery cause. . 
| wickedness in politics—but the greatest of that wicked- | Are these Wisconsin Judges honest? They hold (as 
| ness is not too great for it to practice. That religion Iam warranted in assuming) that it is lawful and obli- 
_is responsible for electing to the Presidency the man | gatory to replunge into slavery those who escape from 
who can call on the American people to engage it. Suppose Georgia should enact that all who have 
‘cheerfu'ly’ in the super-devilish work of chasing down | emigrated from the free States to her soil shall be slaves 


The Abolitionists have not done shouting over recent 








| fugitives from the hell of slavery. That religion, in a| 
| word, isresponsible for the pro-slavery action of both | 
| our Government and people. 

You have been much censured for holding that the 
anti-slavery cause can reach success only over the ruins 
of the American Government and American Church. 
Nevertheess, you are right. The religion which 
tolerates—nay, sanctifies—slavery, must, necessarily, 
be conquered ere the devotees and dupes of that religion 
will suffer slavery to be abolished. Again, so long as 
| the actua’ Government is on the side of slavery, the 
| bloodless abolition of slavery is impracticable. You 

and I diter on the comparatively unimportant point of 
the true ‘egal character of the Federal Constitution ; 
but we do not differ in respect to the ineffably guilty | 
characte: of the Government, which professes to idolize | 
, and to obey that paper. 
No small proof that American Christianity is not | 
Bible Christianity is to be found in the fact, that whilst 
the latter exacts the full measure of righteousness, as | 
well in political conduct as in all other conduct, the 
former bolds that religion has no jurisdiction of politics, 
and is an impudent intruder and guilty usurper when- | 
ever she mixes herself up with politics. Preaching 
* politics,’ or, in other words, insisting on the applica-_ 
tion of the principles of Christianity to politics, is con- | 
strued into one of the strongest proofs of infidelity. A. 
/man may dabble ever so much in the * dirty waters of | 
politics,’ and yet be a prime Christian! But how is it 
possible for him to be anything of a Christian who (al- | 
| though it is for the holy purpose of parifying thoee| 
| Waters) can be guilty of dragging down Christianity 
into them! 

And now, Task whether, in the light of these and 
‘other mighty influences which are at work to check and | 

pervert the growth of their manhood, it is at all to! 
,be wondered at that the Abolitionists have proved 

themselves unworthy of their work ?—deficient in the 
wisdom, self-sacrifice, magnanimity, confidence, charity, | 
‘necessary te achieve an object so great, so arduous, so | 
sublime? 





I admit that had the Abolitionists possessed the | 
/needed wisdom, they would never have run off to side 
issues and subordinate issues, with the feeling that | 
their work lay mainly in them; and that to keep 
Cuba out of the Union, or to maintain, or restore, the | 
| Missouri Compromise line, or to do any other such | 
incidental thing, was an essential part of their mis- 
\sion. But they would have seen that the great work | 
|to which they were called was to grapple directly 
| with the whole of American slavery ; to show no quar- 
ter to any part of it; to deny the name and shelter 
lof law to every part of it; and to treat it, wherever 
| fonnd, as the most atrocious piracy which ever defied 
God or outraged man. Alas, the delusion of the many 
| good men who busy themselves in circumscribing | 
|slavery! They bow to its legality, wherever it now. 
exists ; and they seem never to suspect that it is ow- 
ling to such courteous and gratuitous concession that | 
| slavery both continues to exist where it now does, and, | 
lever and anon, leaps over into new fields. Would 
| they treat any other piracy so respectfully and kindly? 
| Not they. No, not if fifty Governments were to de-| 
clare it law. Oh, had those able men and cordial | 
| haters of slavery—our Sewards, and Giddingses, and 
Chases, and Sumners,—instead of confessing legal 
| obligations in its behalf, scouted the idea of its possible 
legalization, then would they have left slavery weak in-— 
|deed—but now they have left it stronger. American | 
islavery was never so strong as itis this day ; and | 
| stronger and stronger will it continue to grow, so long 
/as even itsenemies honor it as law. Mr. Garrison him- | 


—and suppose that among those who fly back to the free 
States before the terrors of this new enactment are 
children of these Judges—would these Judges hold it 
lawful and obligatory to return them? If they would, 
they would prove themselves monsters ; and if they 
would not, they would prove themselves dishonest— 
dishonest in sparing their own children, whilst giving 
up other men’s children to oppression. But I proceed 
to apply a still closer test. Not only has Georgia, con- 
fessedly, as much constitutional right to make slaves of 
her whites as of her blacks, but Wisconsin has, confess- 
edly, as much right, in this respect, as Georgia. Now, 
suppose a pro-slavery Legislature of Wisconsin shall 
punish these, her anti-slavery Judges, by declaring them 
and their posterity to be slaves. Would these Judges 
honor the statute, and bow their necks to the yoke of 
slavery? Not they. They would sooner resist unto 
death. I admit that this bravery would, on the one 
hand, be to their credit ; but, on the other, it would 
prove the dishonesty of which they are guilty, in ac- 
knowledging the obligations of slave codes, when others 
and not themselves are to suffer from those codes. Men 
may lack honesty without so much as suspecting that 
they lack it. Every one lacks it who admits slavery to 
be a law, for every one would refuse to make such ad- 
mission in the case of himself, were he claimed for its 
victim. Indeed, this whole question, whether siavery 
can be lawful, resolves itself into a question of honesty. 
An honest man, having his eyes open to the claims and 
scope of honesty, and especially to the duty of doing 
unto others as he would have others do unto him, can- 
not fail to deny that slavery is lawful. I add, that no 


| code which cannot be honestly administered can be law, 


and that, hence, no slave code can be law. 

Would the Wisconsin Judges admit that murder can 
be transmuted into law? How dare they, then, admit 
that slavery can be? Would they not rather their 
children were murdered than enslaved ? 

I have admitted that the Abolitionists have shown 


themselves deficient in the spirit of self-sacrifice. It is 


| true that they have expended millions of dollars in the 


anti-slavery cause. They have employed thousands of 
lecturers, and flooded the whole North with their publi- 


cations. His zeal for the deliverance of the slave has 


' cost this Abolitionist five thousand dollars, and that 


Abolitionist several times as much, and another Aboliti- 
onist ten, ay, twenty timesas much. And, what is still 
more, there are thousands of poor Abolitionists who, in 
their devotion to this cause, have approached the stand- 
ard of the woman who ‘ cast in all hat she had, even 
all her living.’ The pro-slavery newspapers often say 
that an Abolitionist is too mean to pay anything toward 
purchasing the liberty of a slave. It is true that 
there are Abolitionists—very worthy Abolitionists— 
whose principles will not permit them to join in such a 
purchase. But multitudes of Abolitionists contribute 
much in this wise. One has put a thousand dollars, and 
another five thousand dollars, and another ten thousand 
dollars, into the pockets of slayeholders ; and no small 
share of Abolitionists have taxed themselves, more or 
less, to buy their fellow-men from under the yoke of 


' slavery. 


Considerable, however, as have been the pecuniary 
sacrifices of Abolitionists in their cause, they fall far 
short of the merits of that precious cause. Then, again, 
it is but a small proportion of them who refuse to pur- 
chase the cotton, the sugar, and rice, that are wet with 
the tears, and sweat, and blood ofthe slave. And when 
we count up those who have sealed with their blood their 
consecration to the anti-slavery canse, we find the whole 
number to be scarcely half a dozen. 


In none of the qualities of the best style of men—and 


‘self would more than neutralize all he is doing against | that is the style of men needed to effectuate the blood- 
| slavery were he to accord to it the rights of a law, or | less termination of American slavery—have the Aboli- 
| to regard it, in any part of the earth, as anything bet- | tionists shown themselves more deficient than in magnan- 
| ter than a piracy and an outlaw, imity, confidence, charity. They have judged neither the 


lare opened to the dignity of man and the sacredness of | 
jhis rights. The right of suffrage may be called the right | 
| preservative of all rights. Hence, to deny this right is | 
| virtually to deny all rights. To postpone the enjoy- | 
ment of this right in the case of him who has been our | 
\countryman for only a short time, and for no other | 


cause, is exceedingly unreasonable, unjust and cruel. | bis slaveholding. cp gen toe: : 
The weaker a man is among his fellows—whether it is | 9 tyrant over his fellow-men. He rejoices in being their 


‘let the oppressed go free.” Show him in the Bible 
that the beings whom, but an hour before, he had 
classed with his cattle, are made but ‘little lower than 
the angels,’ and are ‘ crowned with glory and honor,’ 
and are destined to outlive the stars, and the amazing 
and subduing revelation pats an immediate end to all 
His heart is broken. He isno longer 


| because he is poor, or ignorant, or a stranger—the more | equal brother. 


|does he need to wield that right, which is the defence of | 
| my grief that many Abolitionists have allowed their 


jall his rights. 


I cannot refrain from expressing, in this connection, 


| It is true, too, that the ples for excluding foreigners | faith in the Bible to be shaken. The Bible abandoned, 
\from the ballot-box on the ground that, being foreign- | and there will remain no sufficient bulwark against op- 


‘ers, they know not how to vote, is the height of dis- 
| ingenuousness and nonsense. If, as is really the case, 
| most of them vote as they should not vote, wherein do 
| they differ, in this respect, from native Americans? 
The emigrant finds those around him voting for the pro- 
fane, the intemperate, and the oppressive, and he votes 
as they do. He will vote right when they vote right. 

It is often said that foreigners need to reside many 
years in our country in order to become acquainted with 
republican institutions. I do not think so. It is de- 
rogatory to these institutions to regard them as so arti- 
| ficial, complex and abstruse. They are natural and 
| obvious truths, and, with the help of an honest heart, 
jare readily learned. But, however this may be, it is 
|certain that foreigners need not consum@ much time to 
jlearn how to yote. Voting, like every other of the 
greatest and most responsible duties of men, is far more 
heart-work than head-work. ‘ He that ruleth over men 
must be just;’ and this same thing it is which is re- 
quired of him who votes. An honest regard fer the 
rights of men and the rights of God is the great promp- 
ter which is needed at the ballot-box, as well as every- 
where else. 

I would remark incidentally that, whether » man is 
entitled to be voted for is quite another question than 
whether he is entitled to vote. His simple manhood 








pression. If its great doctrine of the immortality and 
essential equality of men is lost, what hope can be left 
for the earthly lot of the poor, and ignorant, and weak ? 
God help them, in their struggle with the rich and cun- 
ning and strong, if the belief of a future existence 
shall be blotted out. Compared with that belief, how 
feebly does everything else plead for the exbibition of 
respect and kindness to them, in the present life! So 
long as men are yalued not for that exalted and endless 
being disclosed by the Bible, and the Bible only, but 


| merely for what they respectively are in this life, so 


long oppression will abound ; for so long the reasons 
against it must be at least comparatively unimportant 
and unipfluential. If there is no redress and no exist- 
ence for men beyond this life, there wij] be comparative- 
ly little fear and little reluctance to oppress them. If 
what they are here is all they are, then will it be com- 
paratively easy to conclude that to tax their muscles to 
the utmost, and to treat them as we treat other beasts, 
which perish, is the best use we can put them to. But 
if, on the other hand, we study the destiny and dignity 
| of man in the pages of the Bible, and see that this life 
| is but the first link in an endless chain of existence— 
that here man is but in his seminal state, and that 
eternity is the room for his growth and development— 
that there he is the oak, and here but the acorn—then 





I referred to the false and comparatively unimport- 
‘ant issues which are made with the Slave Power. * No 
| wonder that the stress laid upon them deceives the peo- 
| ple, for it deceives even the Abolitionists. During the) 
| struggle on the Nebraska bill, even the Abolitionists re- 
| garded its opponents as the most trustworthy and effec- 
tive anti-slavery men ; and as to the members of Con- 
| gress who voted against it, why, the Abolitionists 
| themselves adored them as martyrs. Those members may 
| have been ever so ready to vote for slaveholders and for 
fugitive slave acts, nevertheless, they were martyrs. To 
| Vote against theNebraska bill was the most popular thing 
| they could do. No other thing could have gained them so 
much political favor and so many votes ; nevertheless, 
they were martyrs. Although the proof which these 
_ members of Congress gave of being moved by thespirit of 
martyrs in their vote against the Nebraska bill, was about 
as great as would be furnished by their submission to the 
necessity of dining on the best of roast beef and plum 
pudding, nevertheless, they were martyrs. 

For months, there has been a succession of rejoicings 
among the Abolitionists—now over the election of this 
and now over the election of that anti-slavery gentle- 
man to one or the other Houses of Congress. I am 
afraid to sympathize with these rejoicings, for I am 
afraid that these gentlemen will all admit the legality 
of slavery. Gov. Seward will. Henry Wilson will. 
And I am afraid that even that old Liberty Party man, 
Charles Durkee, will. But, is it possible that even he, 
too, will ? 

The recent movement, in Vermont and other States, 
for virtually nullifying the Fugitive Slave Act, affords 
much joy to the Abolitionists, but none to me. That 
movement is disingenuous, evasive, cowardly. I espe- 
cially condemn it, because it implies two gross false- 
hoods: Ist, that there may be a lawful slavery, and a 
lawful recapture of fugitive slaves ; 2d, that they who 
are engaged in the movement are prepared to stand by 
such a slavery and to take part in such recapture. 








slaveholders nor each other generously. Slavebolders 
are, indeed, great sinners, and we should not hesitate 
to say so—always remembering, however, when we do 
say so, that we ourselves are not ‘ withoutsin.’ The 
sin of slaveholding, like many sins of which we ourselves 
are guilty, is largely attributable to a false ed’.cation ; 
and the victims of this false education are to be quite as 
much compassionated as Jemned. Great as should 
ever be my abhorrence of the sin of slaveholding, I am 
always to temper my judgment of the slaveholder with 
the thought that my nature is no better than his, and 
that, had onr circumstances been exchanged, he would 
probably have been the Abolitionist, and I the slavehold- 
er. Itis not to be wondered at that most slavehoiders 
have but little and some of them no sense that slavehold- 
ing issin. The South tells them it is not sin ; and the 
North does likewise. The statesmen of the North, as 
well as of the South, and the clergy of the North, as 
well as of the South, tell them so. 

The quarrels of Abolitionists with each other, and 
their jealousy and abuse of each other, would be far less 
had they more magnanimity, confidence, charity. Many 
of them delight in casting cach other down, rather than 
in building each other up. Complain of each other they 
must ; and when there is no occasion for complaint, 
their ill-natared ingenuity can manufacture an occasion 
out of the very smallest materials. Were even you, 
whose trueness to the slave is never to be doubted, to be 
seut to Congress, many of your Abolition brethren would 
be upon the alert to find some occasion for calling your 
integrity in question. And they would find it, too, if in 
nothing else than in your gentlemanly bearing toward 
your fellow-members. Again, as you are a very radical 
Abolitionist, the politica! press would take great delight 
in misrepresenting and caricaturing your Congressional 
life, and the more because the Abolitionists, having so 
little confidence in each other, and being very credulous 
and very silly, are eager to be fed in this wise. Slan- 
der, like corn and cheese, obeys the laws of trade ; and 





. 
_ the supply of it will always be proportioned to the de 
mand for it. 

On all questions connected with the abolition of 
slavery, Abolitionists are slow to tolerate a difference of 

pini For instance, some of them believe that the 
Federal Constitution is pro-slavery, and others that it 
is anti-slavery; and this honest difference of opinion is 
ground enough for their saying the hardest things of 
each other. I have myself (if I may be pardoned an al- 
lusion to myself) been made the victim of this intoler- 
ance. So it was that I had long held that Cuba, 
geographically and commercia'ly, belonged to us, and 
should, therefore, be made a part of our nation. So 
it was, too, that I said this on t!e floor of Congress. For 
having dared to say it, the Abolition crew instantly 
threw me overboard. This was my fate, because the 
Abolitionists held that the annexation of Cuba would 
strengthen slavery. In vain was my plea that I held 
the contrary. My doom wasfixed. I was unprincipled 
and pro-slavery; and overboard I had to go. Of course, 
T admitted the liberty of the Abolitionists to show the 
unsoundness of my opinions. But this admission was 
not enough to pacify them. I had no right to hold opin- 
ions which the Abolitionistsdo not hold. Then, again, 
T am charged with gross inconsistencies for being in 
favor of the annexation of Cuba, whilst Iam so fre- 
| quently presenting as an evidence of the desperate pro- 
|slavery wickedness of this nation its grasping afier that 
lisland. The logic here is, that if I wish to get 2 dram- 
shop into my hands, although it is for the purpose of 
transforming it into the abode of temperance and every 
| other virtue, I stand on the same level with him who 
| would get it for the purpose of making it still more a 
'dramshop, and still more the resort and nurse of wick- 
| edness. 
Since I am on the subject of Cuba, I cannot forbear 
saying how exceedingly anxious I am, as an Abolition- 
ist, for her annexation to this country. Indeed, my 
best hope of the abolition of American slavery, since 
my hope of it at the hands of Abolitionists began to give 
place to despair, has been in such annexation. 

The type of slavery in Cuba is, in some respects, more 
terrible than in any other part of the world. The 
family relation which elsewhere softens the horrors of 
slavery, is, ton great extent, unknown among the slaves 
of Cuba, The breeding of our own slaves is an alleviat- 
ing feature in our slavery, and slavery is light in the 
breeding States compared With what it is in the other 
States. Plantation after plantation in Cuba has hun- 
dreds of males, and scarcely one female. The condition 
and character of the laborers on such plantations are, 
therefore, as brutal as they well can be. Again, so 
severe is the treatment of the Cuban slaves, that they 
die under it in a few years. The slaves of our own 
country live, on an average, more than thirty years, 
The slaves of Cuba much less than half that time; and, 
hence, as I pity them, I would have Cuba annexed. I 
would have her annexed, too, as T pity Africa, who is 
every year robbed of thousands of her children to sup- 
ply the murderous waste of life in Cuba. But more 
than all do I desire the annexation because I believe it 
will contribute mightily to the overthrow of the whole 
system of American slavery. 

1. It will change Spain into an anti-slavery nation; 
and, then, not only will she be arrayed against Ameri- 
can slavery, but other nations—especially France and 
| England—disembarrassed by her change, will be far 
more cordially and effectively arrayed against it than 
they have hitherto been. 

2. The Spanish troops that now uphold slavery in 
Cuba will then be recalled; and the creole population, 
of more than half a million, will then be the dependence 
for maintaining slavery. But that population, never 
having possessed political power, and, therefore, igno- 
rant how to use it, having strong sympathies with the 
quarter of a million of free blacks, both from being 
legally intermarried with them toa considerable extent, 
and from having but little more intelligence, (for the 
free blacks haveschools,) and also from other causes, 
would be but a poor dependence for maintaining slavery. 
Indeed, where have Spanish creoles proved their readi- 
ness and ability to uphold slavery? Certainly not in 
Mexico and the South American States. There they 
proved themselves to be Abolitionists, after they had 
escaped from the control of the Spaniards. The truth 
is, that the Spanish creoles are too nearly on a level 
with the free blacks, in point of circumstances and in- 
telligence, and, therefore, of power to be relied on to 
uphold slavery. There must, in some important re- 
spects, be a wide space between masters and slaves, or 
the slaves cannot be kept in subjection. 

8. Cuban slavery is so different a thing from Ameri- 
can slavery, that it cannot coéxist with it, unless 
brought into conformity with it. But to attempt the 
conformity would be most strongly to invite an insurrec- 
tion. The Cuban slave has the legal right to go, every 
year, in quest of a new master. Moreover, it rests with 
an officer of the Government to fix his price, in case of 
disagreement on that point. He has the legal right to 
buy himself—to buy himself all at once or in parts—a 
quarter at one time, and a half at another—as is most 
convenient for him. Then, again, if the slave-mother 
shall pay a small sum (I believe but twenty-five dollars) 
before the birth of her child, the child shall be free.— 
Now, will the slaves, will the free blacks, will the cre- 
oles, suffer these merciful features to be expunged from 
the system of Caban slavery? Certainly not, until 
much blood has been spilt. I add, will the free blacks 
suffer their schools to be closed?—for the closing of 
them would bean indispensable part of the conformity 
of Cuban slavery to American slavery. 

4. But it will be said, that if a standing army of 
twenty or thirty thousand Spanish troops can maintain 
slavery in Cuba, so, also, can ® no greater standing 
American army maintain it there. A several times 
greater army than this will be required to sustain the 
attempt to impart to Cuban slavery the absolute charac- 
ter of our slavery. Arouse the hostility of the free 
blacks, among whom are men of genius and education ; 
combine with them the nearly half million of slaves, 
the very large majority of whom are from Africa, and 
are as barbarous as when they left her shores ; and the 
victory to be uchieved by our standing army would be 
no easy one. A bloody grave for slavery did these 
classes of men dig in St. Domingo; and o nq, less 
bloody one may they dig for slavery in Cuba. More- 
over, that grave may be capacious enough for the whole 
of American slavery. Let our infatuated Slave Power 
get Cuba if itcan. I greatly mistake if, when she 
shall have added these new elements to our population, 
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she does not find that sh ehas got ‘more than she con- 
tracted for. Ere leaving tlris head, I will say, that to 
propose, in the event of the annexation of Cuba, a 
standing army for ‘fhe maintenance of her slavery, is 
sheer nonsentey The days of our slavery, if not, in- 
deed, of our republic, will be numbered, whenever we 
shall adopt the policy of a standing ariny for upholding 
slavery. 

56. Havana is Cuba as emphatically as Paris is 
France. Admit that quietness—although, by the way, 
it is an ever-fearful and anxious quietness—is main- 
tained there. We should, nevertheless, remember that 
it is maintained only by means of such a strict and 
stern police, and such an iron despotism, as would be 
impossible amidst the institutions and influences of our 
republic. Impose only republican restraints upon Ha- 
vana, and anarchy would quickly spread through her 
and through the isiand. 

6. Let it not be said that because the slaves of Louis- 
iana and Florida passed quietly into our political juris- 
diction, the slaves of Cuba will also. “Not to speak of 
essential differences in their circumstances, the former 
slaves were but a handful compared with the latter. 

I say no more of the annexation of Cuba. Whilst I 
hope that it would help work the overthrow of slavery 
without violence, { am confident that it would help 
work it in some way. 

But I must bring my very long letter toaclose. The 
Abolitionists have labored in vain—and yet not in vain. 
They wore the best men in the land—and yet the noblest 
virtues were not as ripe in them as was needfal for the 
succese of their undertaking. But they have prepared 
the-way for higher attainments in their successors; and 
the work which they were themselves incapable of ac- 
complishing, these successors (if not anticipated by the 
hand of violence) will accomplish. It is but too proba- 
ble, however, that American slavery will have expired 
in blood before the men shall have arisen who are eapa- 

ble of bringing it to a voluntary termination. 

But, notwithstanding we have failed, and will, in all 
probability, continue to fail, to accomplish our great 
work, we, nevertheless, cannot abandon it. We must 
persevere in it, if only to save our own souls. More- 


todo. I intend to deal frankly with in regard 
to this question in which you se ales people are 
so deeply interested. ‘ 

Sir, I have not an unkind word to utter towards 
my friends from the South. God knows I have not 
an unkind feeling in my heart towards them or 
those whom they represent. I trust that 1 have a 
heart large enough to embrace in its affections the 
whole country, and every man that breathes the 
air or treads the soil of the Republic, be that man 
black or white. I have no war to make, and those 
whom I represent have no war to make, upon the 
Senators from the South or the people of the South. 
To me, sir, the proudest master and the lowliest 
bondman are alike brethren and fellow-countrymen. 

Sir, I believe, and the people of Massachusetts 
believe, that slavery is a violation of the holy com- 
mands to love our neighbor, and to do unto others 
as we would that others should do unto us. _ I tell 
you, frankly, that we of Massachusetts are unalter- 
ably opposed to African slavery in America, and 
we are in favor of all practicable efforts for its en- 
tire abolition. But we do not propose to interfere 
with slavery in the States. We believe that 
slavery in the States is a local institation—that we 
are not responsible for its existence, and that we 
have no legal authority to interfere with it in any 
way whatever. I am content to leave slavery to 

the people of the States where it exists. I recog- 
nize the Democratic doctrine of State rights in its 
application to slavery as well as to other local af- 
fairs, and while I have a seat in this Chamber, I 
shall resist all attempts to encroach upon the f- 
served rights of the sovereign States of the Union. 
1 will stand side by side with my Democratic 
friends in vindication of the Virginia and Kentacky 
resolutions of 1798 and 1799, which they endorsed 
at Baltimore in 1852. 

I will tell you, Mr. President, just what our po- 
sition is in Massachusetts. We stand upon the 
impregnable basis of the Constitution of the United 
States. We do not propose to encroach upon the 
rights of our Southern brethren,fbut we claim that, 
under the express authority of the Constitution of 
the United States, we have ample power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. We of Mas- 
sachnusetts, and of the free States, are responsible 
for the existence of human a here in the 
national capital. Slavery exists here by the au- 
thority, or rather by the permission of Congress ; 





over, dark as are the signs of the times, who can cer- 
tainly say that God will not give us—even us, in all | 
our unworthiness—the victory over slavery? And, then, | 
amid all these dark signs, there are a few bright ones. | 
As [ have already shown, I do not number among these, 
bright ones the recent election of so many anti-slavery | 
members to Congress. For these members are pro-| 
slavery as well as anti-slavery. If they go against new 
slavery, nevertheless, they stand up by old slavery. 
And so is it with those who elected them—with those 
stony-ground Abolitionists, who make up these sudden 
and immense majorities in Ohio and other States, but 
who, having no root in themselves, will endure but for a 
little while—for but one, or, at the most, fur but two elec- 
tions. At least half of these majorities will, by the next | 
election, have gone back again to the naked pro-slavery 
side. Oh no, there is no bright sign here! But it is a} 
bright sign that, in spite of all seductive infiuences, a} 
few still adhere to the American Anti-Slavery Society | 
and to the Liberty Party. Could I hear, this day, of 
the recent accession to either of even no more than one | 
hundred brave, and earnest, and noble souls, my hope | 
for a Christian and peaceful end to slavery would again | 
revive. 

Nor, as I have already shown, do I number among 
the bright signs of the times those recent judicial pro- 
ceedings in Wisconsin which have made the Abolition- 
ists soglad. But Iam frank to say, that I do number 
among them the heroic conduct of dear Booth and 
his associates. They knew no law for slavery; and, 
therefore, they yielded themselves to the law of human- 
ity and delivered the slave Glover. This treatment of 
the pretensions of slavery, and the similar treatment of 
them in the rescue of Jerry at Syracuse, are worth 
more to the cause of truth and freedom than the elec- 
tion of ten thousand Senators who acquiesce in existing 
slavery, and fight against that only which is prospec- 
tive or fanciful. 

It is often said that such popular movements as de- 
livered Glover and Jerry exasperate the slaveholder. 
They may, for the moment. But in the end, they make 
their ledgment in his conscience, and spread convictions | 
of their justice through his soul. Every thoughtful | 
slaveholder knows they are right—for he knows that 
they are what he would desire were he in the distress 
from which poor Jerry and poor Glover were so merci-| 
fully delivered. The slaveholder sees the honesty and | 
feels the power of such an act as that which immortal-) 
izes the brave Booth ; for that every slaveboller knows | 
that slavery is not law, is, as I have substantially said, | 
in a former part of this letter, manifest from the fact, | 
that he knows that he would not honor it as law were 
he himself so unfortunate as to be reduced to slavery. | 
Again, that every slaveholder respects an honest and | 
consistent Abolitionist is manifest from the fact that 
every slaveholder is at heart an Abolitionist. The big-) 
gest slaveholder, only attempt to make a slave of him, | 
will loom up into the biggest Abolitionist. Every man | 
is an Abolitionist for himself; and this proves that} 
every man is an Abolitionist. 

Would that all Abolitionists were like the rescuers of| 
Jerry and Glover! Then would slaveholders quickly | 
be brought to believe in the sincerity of Abolitionists | 
and in the duty of abolition. It is no wonder that the} 
slaveholders despise both us and our cause. Our) 
cowardice, and vacillation, and innumerable follies, | 
have, almost necessarily, made both us and it contemp-! 
tible. The way for us to bring slaveholders right on) 
slavery is to be right on it ourselves. The way for us) 











’ 40 command the respect, ay, to win the love, of slave- | 


holders, is to act honestly in regard to slavery and to all | 
things else. But do I mean to say that slavcholders) 
can be brought to love Abolitionists? Oh yes !—and I 
add, that Abolitionists should love slaveholders. We} 
are all brothers ; and we are all sinners too ; and the 
difference between ourselves, as sinners, is not so great 
es, in our prejudice on the one hand and eur self-com- 
placency on the other, we are wont to imagine it to be. 
With great regard, your friend, 
GERRIT SMITH. 





SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Ix toe U. S. Senate, Fes. 23, 1855, 
On the Bill to protect persons executing the Fugitive 
Slave Act from presecutions in the State Courts. 


Mr. Prestpent,—I have no desire to mingle in 
this excited and angry debate, which has so unex- 

ectedly sprang up—but the tone and temper of 
the remarks which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jones] has seen fit to indulge in towards my friend 
from Connecticut [Mr. Gillette}, and the extraordi- 
nary language he has applied to Senators from my | 
section of the Union, should nos be permitted to| 
pass unnoticed. Sir, the Senator from Tennessee, | 
with bitterness of manner, has denounced the} 
Senator from Connecticut, and other Senators! 
who oppose this measure, as ‘a little band of| 
traitors,’ men who are ‘treacherous’ to their 
country. This is extraordinary language, Mr. 
President, to apply to honorable Senators upon 
this floor, for acting in accordancewith their con- 
victions of public duty. That Senator may, if he 
chooses, class me with ‘the little band of traitors,’ 
for Lassure him, the Senate and the country, that 
T shall not shrink, in this hour of their weakness, 
from standing side by side with men who, amid 
obloqay, sneers and reproaches, have faithfully and 
fearleasly vindicated the sentiments of the freemen 
whose representatives they are. Sir, the honor- 
eble Senator from Tennessee would do well to re- 
member that the Senators to whom he has applied 
auch language represent on this floor the opinion 
of at least one million of the intelligent voters of 
the Republic, and that they are sustained by the 
action of fifteen sovereign States. Cheered by the 
approving voice of the people and by the conscious- 
ness of growing power, the Senators he has taunt- 
ingly denounced will pot be deterred by epithets. 
no matter how profusely he may apply them, from 
the vindication of their cherished convictions. 1 
igtend té tell you, gentlemen of the South, where 
we of the North stand upon this exciting and dis- 
turbing question of slavery, and what we purpose 








and the people of New England, of the central 
States, and of the West, are as responsible for its 
existence as are the sons of Maryland and Virginia, 
whose ancestors planted it here. : 

My friend from Connecticut, [Mr. Gillette] re- 
ferred to the shocking and brutal sight of a woman | 
led by a man on horseback along the streets near} 
the Capitol, with a rope fastened around her body. 
‘The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] poured 
out upon the Senator from Connecticut his indig- 
nation for calling the attention of the country and 
the world to that degrading spectacle, witnessed 
by the wife of the New England Senator and sev- 
eral other ladies. Sir, that spectacle was wit- 
nessed in North Capitol street, only a few days 
ago, while the Representatives of the free States, 
who have majorities in both Houses of Congress, 


hope to maintain and ate the Union of 
these States. From boy , | have dreamed of a 
glorious destiny for my country. I have wished to 
see the flag of the Union wave in peaceful triumph 
over the North American continent, over a Con- 
federacy of free Commonwealths, I have so much 
faith in Democratic ideas, so much confidence in 
the people, that I have no fears from the annexa- 
tion of territory and the extension of the bounda- 
ries of the Republic. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] has un- 
dertaken here to-night to denounce all of us of the 
North, whom he is pleased to call Abolitionists, as 
disunionists. Now, sir, in my judgment, no part 
of the Confederacy is more devoted to the Union 
than the State I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. I believe that in my State the opinion in 
favor of the Union approaches unanimity. We 
respond, with all our bearts, to the words of Daniel 
Webster, uttered on this floor more than twenty 
years ago: ‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparalle!’ But we mean liberty and 
Union. The voting anti-slavery men of Massachu- 
setts will not be frightened from their advocacy of 
impartial liberty by threats, made here or else- 
where, to dissolve the Union. These menaces 
have no terrors for us. We know that the people 
will stand by the Union, even if slavery should be 
abolished. 

But the Senator from Illinois tortures our ex- 
pressions of confidence in the stability of the Uuion 
into designs on our part to plot for its dissolution. 
Sir, the Senator has asserted what he cannot be- 
lieve. That Senator understands the sentiment of 
the people of the Northern States quite too well to 
mean anything like that. ‘The State of Ohio gave 
seventy thousand re at the last election, 
against bis Nebraska bill. Does the Senator be- 
lieve the intelligent people of Obio, who gave that 
majority of seventy thousand—or eighty-four thou- 
sand, as the Senator at my side [Mr. Chase] reminds 
me—are enemies of this Union? He knows they 
would shed their blood this day quite as freely as 
he himeelf, or any other Senator, to perpetuate the 
Union. The great State of New York gave an al- 
most uncounted majority in opposition to the Ne- 
braska bill. Does the Senator believe that the in- 
telligent freemen of New York are opposed to this 
Union? The State I represent on the floor of the 
Senate gave more than one hundred thousand ma- 
jority against the Nebraska bill at the last election. 

do not know one disunionist among them all. 
Hundreds of the men the Senator pronotnces hos- 
tile to the Union have perilled their lives and shed 
their blood in defence of the country. 

Allusions have been made to the recentelections. 
The Senator from Illinois has been pleased to say 
here that, in his opinion, Know Nothingism has 
swept the Northern States, and not opposition to 
the Nebraska bill. It is not my purpose to under- 
rate the power and influence of the organization to 
which he refers. I will say to that Senatr, how- 
ever, that the first State to vote after the introduc- 
tion of the Nebraska bill, was the Presideat’s own 
State. It was my fortune to travel more ‘han one 
thousand miles in that, my native State, a ew days 
preceding the election. 1 know something of the 





were in session. The laws under which that 
woman was dragged through the streets of the 
capital of the oe may be repealed by Con-| 
gress. The people of the free States know that! 
they are responsible for the existence of laws under | 
which this degrading act was perpetrated. Sir, 
do you think the men who read God’s holy word 
will silence the voice of conscience, and the | 
holiest and noblest impulses of their hearts, 
and tamely permit this national ground to be dis- 
honored by such scenes? Sir, we of the free States | 
feel that we have a clear, undoubted, constitutional | 
right to abolish slavery here, and we mean to do it. 
Yes, sir, we intend to do it, by securing a majority 
in this Senate and in the House of Representatives, | 
and voting you, gentlemen of the South, down.— 
We propose to do it in no spirit of unkindness, and | 
we do not believe that you will dissolve the Union | 
if we repeal the laws, under color of which women | 
may be dragged along the streets of the national | 
capital. 

Then, sir, we believe that over the territories of | 
the United States we have absolute power and/ 
jurisdiction. [ wish to read to you froma sound | 
democratic authority on this point, and you know | 
in my State the tendency is towardsdemocracy. I[, 
hold in my hand resolutions written by the chair-| 
man of the National Democratic Committee of the | 
United States, the Hon. B. F. Hallett, a gentleman | 
of talents and national reputation, or he would not 
have been placed in a position so high—a _ gentle- 
man who was appointed Disirict Attorney by the 
present administration. And, sir, this adminis- 
tration leans upon his arm to support it in that| 
section of the country. 
these resolutions: and I wish to say that, in re- 
gard to them, there is in Massachusetts hardly a 
dissenting voice. At the time they were written 
and adopted, Mr. Hallett was 


National Democratic Committee, and Chairman of 


the State Committee of Massachusetts. 
passed on the 19th of September, 1849. 
Mr. Bensamin. Where? 
Mr. Wiutson. In the State Democratie Conven- 
tion at Springfield, on the 10th of September, 


They were 


1849. They were published in the Boston Post, | 


the leading Democratic organ of New England, 
then, and now, edited by Colonel Greene, a gentle- 
man who was appointed Navy Agent by the pres- 
ent administration. 


Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in every 
form and color, and in favor of freedom and free soil 
wherever man lives throughout God’s heritage. 


Sir, the people of Massachusetts most heartily 
respond to this resolution, proposed by the chair- 
man of the National Democratie Committee, and 
adopted by six hundrea Massachusetts Democrats 
with shouts of applause : 


Resolved, That by common law and common sense, as 
well as by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, (in Prigg vs Pennsylvania, 16 Peters,) 
*the state of slavery isa mere municipal regulation, 
founded upon and limited to the verge of the territorial 
law,’ that is the limits of the State creating it. 

Resolved, therefore, That as slavery does not exist by 
any municipal law in the new Territories, and Congress 
has no power to institute it, the local laws of any State 
authorizing slavery can never be transported there, nor 
can slavery exist there but by a local law of the Ter- 
ritories, sanctioned by Congress, or the legislative act 
of a State in its sovereign capacity. 


Now, Sir, we, in Massachusetts, agree with, 


these resolutions. We believe we have the power 
to abolish slavery in all the Territories of the 


Union ; that, if slavery exists there, it exists by ed at the degradation of the colored people of In- 


the permission and sanction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and we are responsible for it. We are in) 
favor of its abolition wherever we.are morally or 
legally responsible for its existence. 


We of Massachusetts believe the fugitive slave Massachusetts, we have about seven thousand color- 
act of 1850 an inhuman and unconstitutional en- ed people. They have the same rights that we 


actment, and we are in favor of its immediate and 

unconditional repeal. The extradition of fugitives | 
from labor should be left to the States, where we 
believe the Constitution leaves it. I assure Sena-| 
tors from the South that we do not propose to in-| 
terfere in any way whatever with slavery in the, 
States ; but we are in favor of abolishing it wher- | 
ever it exists under the jurisdiction of Congress— 

to banish the question from the Halls of national 

legislation. | 

I believe, conscientiously, that if slavery should | 
be abolished by the National Government in the) 
District of Columbia, and in the Territories, the 
fugitive slave act repealed, the Federal Govern-| 
ment relieved from all connection with, or respon- 
sibility for the existence of slavery, these angry 
debates banished from the Halls of Congress, and 
slavery left to the people of the States, that the 
men of the South who are opposed to the existence 
of that institution, would get rid of it in their own 
States at no distant day. I believe that if slavery 
is ever peacefully banished in this country—and [ 
certainly believe it will be—it must be abolished 
in this way. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] pro- 
nounces all the abolitionists disunionists. If he 
means to include men who think as I think, and 
act asI act, I beg leave to say to that Senator that 
he mistakes us altogether. 

Mr. Dovenas. I have a letter in my possession, 
written from Boston, indalging in the most—I will 
not say fulsome—terms, of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, just elected, in which the chief merit 
urged is that upon the question of the dissolution 
of the Union, that Senator would prove himself 
a man. 

Mr. Wuson. All I have to say is, that T never 
uttered a word in my lifeto warrant such an asser- 


tion. Sir, [ make no pretensions to any peculiar 
devotion to the Union over other men; but if 1 





know myself, I would sacrifice all of life and of 


I will read one or tyvo of | 


thairman of the| 


the people. 


sentiments and wishes of the people, and I say that 


Mr. Bensamix—I should be exceedingly unwil- 
ling to disturb the course of the Senator’s a 
ment, or interrupt bis speech ; but, as he is giving 
us what certainly is very Leanaggarrs. he the country, 
an ition of those views which he entertains, 
and of which he is the exponent on this floor, woul 
the honorable Senator be kind enough to state — 
that we may understand fally his views and those 
of his | sap Parka care in conformity with the 
principles of that party, if a Territorial organiza- 
tion were now superseded by a State constitution 
in any of the Territories of this Union, and, by 
that constitution, the people of the State should 
adopt slavery as one of their domestic institutions, 
it would be consistent with his principles to admit 
that State into the Union with that constitution! 

Mr. Witrson—I will answer the Senator frankly. 
I stand here ready to answer any questions put by 
the Senator from Louisiana, or any other Senator. 
The party with which I act is a new organization. 
It bas, so far as I know, in Massachusetts, and in 
all the other States, never expressed any opinions 
or assumed any position on the question of stavery. 
I cannot, therefore, speak for it. The members of 
that party in my own State, in their individual ca- 
pacity, would be decidedly opposed tu the admis- 
sion of slave States into the ated. 

Mr. Bensamin—I shall trouble the gentleman 
with one more question, if he will permit me. I 
will ask that Senator if, frankly aud conscienti- 
ously, he believes that, in the event of the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law, the State and people of Mas- 
sachusetts would adopt effective measures by which 
fugitive slaves from the South would be captured 
and returned to their owners. 

Mr. Wirson—I believe that if the fugitive slave 
act should be repealed, the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts wiil fulfil her constitutional obligations, 
but she will do it in her own wity, so as to protect 
fully the rights of every man within her jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Beysaury—I fear the Senator may think 
that these interrogatories are unfair encroach- 
ments upon his time, and I shall not push them, if 
thay are unpleasant to him. 

Mr. Wirson—Not at all, sir, lam ready to an- 
swer. 

Mr. Bensamin—I should like to understand if, 
under his own convictions, under the principles 
entertained by those whom he represents, or by 
the population of the State of Massachusetts, he | 
really believes that, in the event of the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law, a fugitive slave would be 
captured and restored to his southern owner, un- 
der any circumstances ? 

Mr. Witson—I certainly cannot say what Mas- 
sachusetts would do, under any circumstances that 
may happen. But I will say that, in my jadg- 
ment, she would fulfil the obligations which the 
Constitution imposes upon her. 


of fetters, as sparks in ee of powder. A 


dj of Habeas Corpus, and the pro 


tax on tea, without the privilege of representation, 
produced a revolation; but the descendants of 
those men bear, patiently, the trampling of our 
State laws under bo , the contempt and disregard 
removal of the 
wer of proving and tecting our own rights, 
rom our Bon Sate Courts to the Court of the Fede- 
ral Government. : 
Where is all this to end? A hundred odious 
laws can easier be made than one repealed ; and 
this habit of bad legislation. as soon as it becomes 
chronic, although through the strong constitution 
of the patient, the statutes administered may for a 
season remain a dead letter, must resalt in ruin. 
An immoral law cannot yet be attempted or exe- 
cuted without an internal convalsion, almost an 
external revolution, that, with some positive 
wrenches, throws it off. The old Romans used 
to take an emctic, and so prepare themselves for 
dinner; a profound, variegated, and gluttonous 
meal; bat they mast the more hastily bave eaten 
themselves into their own graves, by such mon- 
strous antagonisms, notwithstanding their robust- 
ness of frame and capacity of stomach. And the 
moral emetics by which our immoral laws operate, 
only accustom the patient, after all, to such a hor- 
rible diet, unless such a course of life be eae : 
they render periodical convalsions a matter of such 
ecommonness, such ordinary occurrence, without 
danger of actual rebellion or revolution, that des- 
potie legislators may count on them with as mach 
confidence and fearlessness, as our astronomers 
calculate a comet or watch its periodicities, with- 
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out the least anxiety as to any disturbance among 
the planets. Nay, a consolidated slave-despotism 
may learn to rejoice at the temporary abhorrence 
and agitation that attends every new administra- 
tion of its medicines, as_ well-knowing, having. 
learned hy experience, that the spasmodic action | 
of conscience will be in that way satisfied, and) 


cannot be prolonged to work any repeal or resist- | 


ance. The conscience of New-England, that terri-. 
ble power that used to frighten our statesmen like | 
the throes of Etna, when they were contemplating | 
some vast wrong; the conscience of New-England, | 
that never quite lost its terror, even over Mr.) 
Webster’s mind, not even after he had succeeded, 
without an instantaneous uproar of revolution, in 
the audacious experiment of telling a Boston audi- 
ence, from his chariot, that they must learn to 
subdue their prejudices in favor of freedom, and to 
execute the slave-laws with alacrity ; the consci- 
ence of New-England, that Mr. Webster once.pro- 
phesied, if there were an attempt to repress and) 
ride over it, would thunder like an earthquake, 
would burst like a voleano ; even ‘hat conscience, 
after a few more experiments, will be regarded 
only as the safety-valve of the central despotism, 
a protection against explosion, instead of an ex- 





Mr, Bexsamin—That is a satisfactory answer. 
Mr. Wetier—Yes, if they would do it; Ido) 
not believe they would. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Witson—I have confidence in the fidelity of 
the people of Massachusetts to the obligations im- | 
osed upon them by the Constitution of the United | 
States. 
Mr. Rusk—Will the honorable Senator allow me 





the supporters of the Administration did not dare | 
in New Hampshire to defend the Nebraska bill. | 
They denied it to be an issue in the canvass, and} 
by so doing they saved themselves from utter defeat, 
but they were not able to secure the Legishture of| 
the State, so as to elect their Senators. ‘The State) 
of Connecticut yoted early in April. I donot be-| 
lieve there was then a single man, in either of these 
States, whom you might designate as a Know} 
Nothing. So far as my own State is concemed, al-| 
though the Know Nothing party, as he calls it—! 
the American party—have taken no positior on the | 


| subject of slavery at all, yet the sentiment of that} 


State approaches unanimity, and I do not know a} 
Nebraska man ip the Legislature, and I an sure | 
there is not a Nebraska man in the delegation of) 
the House, and on the floor of the Senate we are a) 
unit upon that measure. [A voice—* No doubt 
about that.’] As to the organization of the Ameri-| 
ean party, in some sections, it has had influence in 
favor of freedom, in other sections, it has been hos- 
tile to freedom. 


Mr. Dovetas. The Senator says that in some 
sections they have been in favor of freedom, and in} 
other sections hostile. Will he show me where 
they have supported a Nebraska man in any one 
district of America? 

Mr. Wixson. 1 understand they elected a Ne- 
| braska man in your district, sir, (Mr. Geyer in the 
| chair,) and defeated Col. Benton, who was oppos- 
ved to the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Doveras. Iam speaking of the Free States. 

Have they been for Nebraska men for the Legisla- 
| ture, or for Congress, in any district in the Free 
| States? 
| Mr. Winsor. TIT cannot speak for districts out of 
my own State. I should regret to hear that any 
| adherent of the American party supported the Ne- 
braska bill. 

Mr. Dovetas. Did they in your own State? 
| Mr. Witsox. No, sir.” I beg leave to tell the 
| Senator from [ilinois, we cannot ran any other than 
| an on man and getany votes. [Laugh- 
| ter. 


to interrupt him a moment! As he is explaining 
the opinions of a new arc 4 which will be import- 
ant for good or evil, | desire to ask him a few) 
questions. First, does that party regard the States | 
and their citizens as equal in rights under the Con- | 
stitution ! 
Mr. Witson—So far as I know the sentiments of 
the members of that party, they regard the sover- | 
eign States of this Union as equals under the Con- 


stitution. This is the true American doctrine os preparing only a great, hungry, Northern Oliver | 


and I certainly think they will go for the equality | 
of the citizens of all the States. 

Mr. Ruskx—I desire to ask him another question, | 
although I assure him [ am reluctant to interrupt | 
him. Does the party recognize the right in Con- 
gress_to exclude, either directly or indirectly, the, 
citizens of any State from equal rights of person 
and property in any of the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States? 

Mr. Witson—So far as the party with which I 
act in Massachusetts is concerned, it has never| 
taken any position upon this subject; buat I will | 
say that I do not know a man in the ranks of that) 
party who does not believe that the Congress of | 
the United States alone has the power to legislate 
for those Territories, and that nobody has a right| 
to carry a slave there and keep him in bondage | 
without the permission of Congress. In my opin-| 
ion, Congress has no right to establish slavery in 


| that ‘ it was in the most patient period of Roman 


| the instinct of despotism knows that the power of 
| liberty is gone, and that nothing Jud talk is to be 


citement to it; a let-off, and an insurance of en- 
durance, however high the steam may be carried. 
Senator Toucey himself may be set astride the sla- 
very locomotive, and play whatever antics bis 
masters at the South propose, and there shall be 
no danger. 

Some, indeed, have thought that our propaga- 
tors of the slave-system were a little imprudent, 
were in danger of urging matters a little too far ; 
but after all, the instinct of despotism is keen, and 
in the oppressed party, the power of a habit of 
passive emotion without corresponding action, is 

aralyzing. hardening, and destructive of the 
iia of freedom. Despotic legislators grow strong- 
er with each successful experiment. Even a re- 
volting conscience may only serve the purpose of a} 
Roman vomit, just clearing out the vietim, and} 
‘Twist, to ask for more. 

Edmund Burke, the foremost man among the 
greatest and profoundest of statesmen, once said 


servitude, that themes of Tyrannicide made the or- 
dinary exercise of boys inschool.’ Another warn- 
ing that he gave may also be applied to ourselves, | 
though with a conclusion somewhat different. * 1) 
confess to you, sir’, said he, ‘ I never liked this 
continual talk of resistance and revolution, or the 
practice of making the extreme medicine of the 
Constitution its daily bread. It renders the habit 
of society dangerously valetudinary; it is taking 
periodical doses of mercury-sublimate, and swal- 
lowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides 
to our love of liberty... When it comes to that, 
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ABSENCE OF MR. GARRISON, 

Mr. Garrison has now been about ten ays absent js 
the State of Maine. His first visit was to the Pe 4 
Bangor, where he appears to have had a most cori 
and gratifying reception, having lectured three tires : 
very crowded audiences ; and on Sunday morning bw 
having occupied the pulpit of Rev. Mr. Battle, 
which gentleman the thanks of all friends of trem 
form are due, for his repeated and very effective ais, 
eration. Mr. Garrison has also visited Orono, Hux 
den, and Oldtown, lecturing in each. He wij] protably 
speak in other places on his return, and be gt | 
again early next week.—wm. 


Ais past 





WENDELL PHILLIPS’S OPINION op 
JUDGE LORING, 
AT THE TIME BURNS WAS KIDNAP?pp, 


Mr. Dana denies the correctness of Mr, Philiiy 
description of Judge Loring’s conduct. Mr. Theolie 
Parker, Charles M. Ellis, Esq., and Robert Morris, fe 
agree with Mr. Phillips; so that, asa point of e idem 
it-stands four to one, all eye-witnesses, 

Mr. Dana asserted, in his defence of Jadge Loring 
that no one, during the Burns week, judged Mr Lee 
as Mr. Phillips now judges him; and that, if Burns taj 
been set free, no one would have found fault with the 
manner in which Judge Loring conducted the exam'yy. 
tion. Mr. Phillips denied this on the spot, and refernd 
to a speech made by him during the Burns week, whik 
many thonght Burns would be set free, in which he 





criticised the trial for the very reasons that he now ob. 
jects to it. Upon this, the Salem Register remarks 
follows :— 
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the Territories, or to allow the people to estab- 


lish it. 
Mr. Rusk—My question is answered. 


japprehended. Our slave-legislators will at length 
, be glad to see the people of the North mixing can- 
| tharides and agitation with their daily food, find- 
|ing that the more there is of it, the more surely 


“© He [Wendell Phillips] complains of Judge Loring 
for the manner in which, as Commissioner, he conduct. 
ed the trial of Burns, giving in his own testimony of al- 
leged improprieties, public and private, Yet | remen- 






ith considerat 
hairman, next 
Massachusett 


Mr. Wirson—I have spoken, Mr. President, in| 


no spirit of unkindness towards our fellow-citizens | bold and positive resistance or reform. 
of the South, of the sentiments, feelings, and pur-| ing that the Northern conscience satisfies itself} commendation of the Commissioner. He 4 


poses of the people of the North. I do not refer 
to the action of political parties. I refer to the! 
people without distinction of party. Party eombi- | 
nations are not strong enough to repress the ut-| 
terance, or to control the action of the people) 


aroused at last to the vindication of their rights. mission, till the time comes for making another! 


If politicians here, or elsewhere, believe they can | 
make any political combinations that shall ignore 
the issues forced upon the people of the free States, 





| The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Pettit] has made 
|a long argument to-night to prove the inferiority | 
(of the African race. Well, sir, I have no contest) 
| with the Senator upon that question. I do not} 
| claim for that race intellectual equality; but Tsay) 
to the Senator from Indiana, that I know men of} 
, that race who are quite equal in mental power to} 
| either the Senator from Indiana or myself —imen} 
| who are scarcely inferior, in thaf respect, to any | 
| Senators upon this floor. But, sir, suppose the 
| Senator from Indiana succeeds in establishing the} 
| inferiority of that despised race, is mental inferior-| 
| ity a valid reason for the perpetual oppression of a| 
!race? Is the mental, moral, or physical inferiority | 
} of man a just cause of oppression in republican} 
and Christian America? Sir, is this Democracy?) 
Is it Christianity? Democracy cares for the poor, | 
the lowly, the humble. Democracy-demands that | 
the panoply of just and equal laws shall shield and 
| protect the weakest of the sonsof men. Sir, these 
are strange doctrines to hear uttered in the Senate 
of republican America, whose political institutions 
are based upon the fundamental idea that ‘ all men 
are created equal.’ If the African race is inferior, 
this proud race of ours should educate and elevate 
, it, and not deny to those wh belong to it the rights 
| of our common humanity. 
_ The Senator from Indiana boasts that his State 
imposes a fine upon the white man that gives em- 
ployment to the free black man. I am not surpris- 


diana. who are compelled to live under such inhu- 
man laws, and oppressed by the public sentiment 
that enacts and sustains them. P thank God, sir, 
Massachusetts is not dishonored by such laws! In 


have: they go wo our free schools, they enter all 
the business and professional relations of life, they 
vote in our elections, and in intelligence and char- 
acter, are scarcely inferior to the citizens of this 
roud and peerless race whose superiority we have 
veard so vauntingly proclaimed to-night by the 
Senators from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] and Indiana 
{Mr. Pettit.] 
Now, sir, I assure Senators from the South, that 
we of the free States mean to change our policy. 
I tell you, frankly, just how we feel and just what 
we propose to do. We mean to withdraw from 
these Halls that class of public men who have be- 
trayed us and deceived you; men who have mis- 
represented us, and not dealt frankly with you. 
And we intend to send men into these Halls who 
will truly represent us and deal justly with you. 
We mean, sir, to place in the councils of the na- 
tion men who, in the words of Jefferson, * have 
sworn on the altar of God eternal hostility to every 
kind of oppression of the mind and body of man.’ 
Yes, sir, we mean to place in the national councils 
men who cannot be seduced by the blandishments, 
or deterred by the threats of power ; men who will 
fearlessly maintain our principles. I assure Sena- 
tors from the Soath that the peo le of the North 
entertain for them and their ple no feelings of 
hostility ; but they will no longer consent to be 
misrepresented by their own representatives, nor 
proscribed for their fidelity to freedom. This de- 
termination of the people of the North has mani- 
fested itself during the past few months in acts not 
to be misread by the country. The stern rebuke 
administered to faithless Northern representatives, 
and the annihilation of old and powerful political 
organizations, should teach Senators that the days 
of waning power are upon them. This action of 
the @ teaches the lesson, which I hope will be 
se that political combinations can no longer 
he successfully made to suppress the sentiments of 





I tell them frankly that they will ignominiously | 
fail. The people of the North are beginning to 
realize the responsibilities and duties imposed 
upon them by the condition of the country. They 
feel that the hand of proscription has been Jaid) 
upon them, and they will no longer consent to be 
proseribed for holding opinions sanctioned by pa-' 
triotism, humanity, and religion. 

These sentiments and opinions are the matured 
convictions of my judgment, and while I have a_ 
seat in this Chamber I shall adhere to them with | 
fidelity, and support them with firmness. I hope 
at all times to meet honorable Senators from the! 
South in a spirit of kindness and conciliation ; but 
no fear of denunciation, reproach, or ridicule, bere | 
or elsewhere, no hope of personal influence or po-/ 
litical pest. will ever defer me from the vindica-| 
tion of opinions which my heart and conscience 


approve. 





From the Independent of March 8. 


THE SURE AGGRESSIVE TYRANNY OF 


SLAVE LEGISLATION. 


The Session of Congress just now*closed is re-| 
markable for the proposal and failure of a bill 
introduced by a Senator from Connecticut, for insur- | 
ing the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law by the | 
crippling of those powers of our State Courts which | 
exist for the protection of our citizens against any | 
attempted oppression by the Government of the) 
country. A villain who designs to break into a house | 
or a bank, will always, if possible, have the bolts | 
withdrawn or the bars sawed by an accomplice in- | 
side. The Senator from Connecticut makes the apt! 
pioneer with the sappers and miners in the cause 
of despotism ; a g and pliant tool for accom-| 
plished burglars to make use of. The character of 
the bill has been effectually demonstrated by Senator 
Seward ; but the development of the intensest des- 
potism would not have defeated it, if there had been 
time for the requisite influences and tactics of sla- 
very to have been brought into play. The matter 
deserves a most attentive regard, for it is destined 
not to sleep; and doubtless this bill, apparently 
still-born and buried, will, ere long, have a resur- 
rection in perhapsa worse shape. The slave-power 
adhers with fatal tenacity to the maxim, * Keep all 
= have got, and get all you can.’ It advances, 


at does not retreat, and never once has been de-| S’cceeds the Book of Judges.’ 
feated in any great measure it has undertaken. It. 


always finds accomplices and traitors, even within 
the citadel of our Northern liberties. Men like 
Senator Toucey will probably never be wanting, 
till this round globe is purified by fire. 

John Randolph once prepared a toast for a pub- 
lie occasion, in these words, ‘ Strate Ricuts.’ De 
mortuis nil nisibonum.’ But all that happened in his 
day to imperil the sovereignty of the States, and 
the people’s rights under State protection, was but 
a small circumstance in comparison with the dar- 
ing steps of despotism since then taken. These 
measures are concocted and attempted to be spru 
upon us by our own Senators and Representatives : 

we look at one another as ifthere were no help 
for it, while the meshes of a central consolidated 
power, at the instigativn of the supporters and pro- 
tors of slavery, are woven and thrown over us. 

e are really not aware of our condition ; we hel 
to forge our own chains, and therefore ‘do not yet 
feel them ; but if these things were forced upon us 
from abroad, or attempted to be forced, they would 
rouse the whole country in a revolation. he ean- 
cer is in our own vitals; it is in this way always 
that the liberties of a country are overthrown. We 
begin to be accustomed to laws that, if imposed by 
England on our fathers, would have been, instead 





Ys We are not aware of the fact.—41. 8. Standard 


does it waste itself in emptiness, and prevent any 
Discover- 


with a remonstrance containing the names of three 
thousand clergymen, instead of ever again receiving 
such a document with anger and profaneness, even 
a Douglas will give it a polite welcome, and rejoice 
in it as an additional safeguard of quiet and sub- 


experiment, and another advance. Moreover, some 
of the leaders in the sure onward march of despot- 
ism, may remember and apply another of Burke’s 
memorable sayings ; apply it to whatever uproar- 
ious hurrah in the praise of freedom, or Fourth of 
July enthusiasm for the rights of man, may at any 
time be witnessed: ‘ Hypocrisy of course delights 
in the most sublime veimiaiions ; for never intend- 
ing to go beyond speculation, it costs nothing to 
have it magnificent ’ 

Whenever anything is done, then something may 
be apprehended. If, for example, the Slave-Com- 
missioner Loring should be put out from his Judge- 
ship in Massachusetts, for his conduct in remand- 
ing a citizen of that State to slavery, this would he 


positive proof that conscience has not merely| though never printed, stil! exists, in the man 
patient, and left him weaker than! the well-known phonographic reporter, Mr. Yerrintot 


vomited the 
hefore, but that the medicine has roused the heart, 


| of life will induce any of our despotic legislators to | 
change their course, or to be of opinion that this inti 
| Government and our Constitution were established| be observed that Mr. Phillips opens with an in 


for the protection of freedom and not of slavery. 

Again we ask—Where is all this to end? Some 
men, habitually sanguine, or striving to be so, af- 
firm that in spite of al] the apparent slave-progress, 
the end will be peace and freedom ; but we eannot 
share such confidence. The insidious advance of 
slavery into Northern law and Northern Courts, 
administered as the Central Government wills, at 
the will of slavery, is gloomy and ominous beyond 
expression. The striking down of Habeas “Cor- 
pus, and the proposed removal of slive-causes, or 
causes-of-right, in conflict with Federal oppression, 
out of the State Courts’ jurisdiction to the charge 
of Judges under the Central Government, are tre- 
mendous movements, This is the conquering of 
citadels in the heart of a beleagured country, and 
the manning them with an enemy that cannot be 
expelled. 


‘The principles of free government in this 
country,’ said John Randolph, + have more to fear 

| from over-legislation than from any other cause. 
Yes, sir, they have more to fear from armies of le- 
| gislators and armies of judges than from any other 
| or from all other causes. Among all these law- 
| yers, judges, and legislators, there is great oppres- 
| Sion on the people, who are neither lawyers, 
Judges nor legislators. Sir, I never can forget 
| that, in the great and good Book, to which 1 look 
for all truth and all wisdom, the Book of Kings 


When the time comes that our ancient laws for 
the protection of freemen are modified or nullified 
to meet the demand for greater security of proper- 
ty in slaves ; when our Courts are altered, erip- 

led, surrounded with chains, and their powers of 
jurisdiction diminished, for the convenience of 
slavery ; when our judges are chosen and retained 
with special reference to their pliancy to the slave- 
power, their capability and alacrity as slave-com- 
missioners, and their orthodoxy of opinion as to 
the chief end of the Constitution being slavery and 
not freedom, then the fourm of kings will be no 
more needed for the perfection of tyranny; our 
despotism will be more complete and absolute un- 
der a republican form, without them. Cc. 


ST 


_ Gerrit Swita’s Lerrer to Wexpett Purttrps, pab- 
lished herewith, we commend to the attention of our 
readers, Some things in it invite comment, but we have 
hot room for a word. Mr. Smith appears to us to be 
laboring under an entirely erroneous idea, in supposing 
that his integrity has been called in qnestion by those 
Abolitionists who differ from him in opinion on some 
points, or question the wisdom of some things done or 
said by him while a member of Congress. If any Abo- 
litionist has ever doubted his entire sincerity and hones- 





‘and gone to the brain, and provoked indeed a pow: | 
erful and lasting reiiction. Nothing but such proof! 


| of Judge Loring. 


ber to have heard Mr. Phillips, in addressing a public 
assembly on the last evening of that trial, spea 





as one of the most unexceptionable of them all fi 
in judgment on the case; and said that if they—i. ¢ Mr. 
Phillips and those who acted with him—could bave had 
their choice among them, probably he was the ene they 


ratte 


would have chosen. He said there was som 
—it was but slight—that Burns might go free: ! 





a word against the Commissioner in any way whiter. 
How differently he speaks of him now, you have sets. 
This does not look well; for the facts to which he now 





testifies were as well known to him before as since that 
time.’’ * * * 

** Wendell Phillips made the closing argument, dT 
ws amazed to hear him state most positively tht be 
said in a great public meeting, as the trial of Dore 
was going on, respecting Mr. Loring, what 1 bop. 
pened to know, as said above this morning, was eauit 
ly at variince with fact.’’ 





oan > t noes of 

Mr. Phillips spoke from memory. The correcines@ 
his recollection and the inaceur wy of the corresponiest 
apyens 
Ist, 


of the Salem paper are curiously proved. It 
that the speech referred to, made Thurslay, 









we ; birttncte views of 
We give an extract, showing that Mr. Phillips’s view 

. ‘hes 
Judge Loring, then and now, agree exactly. Ths 
testimony taken at the time, as truly as the meagre a 


tract which Mr. Dana selected from his Diary. It be 





ald 

repeated in another part of the speech, that Barus ¥™ 
cording 1 

probably be freed. He ought, therefore, accoriiv: 
Mr. Dana, to be entertaining most favorable senue™ 


Hear him :— 





‘ There is some hope that this man (Anthony ain 
will be discharged by the Commissioner feom the * 
rant issued against him. If he is, it is not irrever™ 
to say, that it is by the Providence of God yorfae 
saddest feature—it is hard to say which is the saddest 
but one of the saddest features about this tran 
is, that the Commissioner, being a man of fair hare 
ter hitherto, one whom we should have picked out 
gentleman who, from his sympathies, and past © — 
was not likely to be the ready agent of the Papi 
Slave Law,—yet, even he ig found to issue 4 a 
Which is served at 8 o’clock in the evening,—this '#" 


act iob 
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: ¢ renee 
rant, helpless, hunted fugitive is kept fromevery £ 4 ms 
ly countenance and voice, in the midst of so!" 


. . . telock, wile 

armed men, until morning—and at nine 0'ce* 2 
ee. 4 P Inited Sta! 

the Commissioner in his seat, and the United a 
ness 


Marshal jn his, the slave-claimant and his WO" 
fore him, and sixty odd policemen occupy'™6 * 
Court,—not a friend in it,—the trial begins. (“S04 
Shame!) If aman is put on trial forhis lil, “7 
some fourteen or twenty-one days fer prepst! i . 
has a list furnished of the witnesses against bin + ae % 
the very first thing that the Court does is 1 ask a 
whether he has counsel, and if he has not, (08 sip 2 
counsel ; and recently, when a man plead gu! ve 
Court erased the plea, not deeming him in a fit -” ; 

make it ;—and in the commonest cases of del r F A ‘ 

has from seven to fourteen days’ notice, and then wi 

into an open court, where the chances ™®Y e: - e 

find a friend ; gr, at any rate, where his friends yi 

get at him ;—but this man, with more than wag 
stake—more than life—is actually barred out fre - S 
friends, and then set down in the widdle of ete 

odd policemen, and his trial commences. By acci oa 
simply by accident—some four or five men Conn” 

with the anti-slavery movement in this city are — 

in the streets by the message that a slave is 08 em 

I happened to be going to the depot, to take the 2 

Mr. Dawa was out on an errand , Mr. Parxe® 8 ; in 

to be at home. Six or eight friends of the slave sae 

the court-rcom ; and it was only by the epg: 
unintermitted, not-to-be-gainsaid urgency 0 

Dana—to whom the fugitive and ‘he ani” ay" 
munity are indebted beyoud the capacity of ever pe 
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a tet brought to the notice of the Com 
e a + the man was not in a state to be tried. | 
‘ » have expected from his common 
"Aen an nanity, as well as from a decent re-) 
e s of ‘astice, that prevail every where/ 

. ‘ommmissioner’s slave-pen, the Com} 
him | 

»ansel. But for this accident, the! 


would have been signed by twelve | 
ng would have been on the way to} 


you ma 


Slave ( 


+i noned bim to his side, and allowed 


net 


» best thing we can expect under the 
jesioner, perhaps the very best 
We. 


man occupying that 


a Comm 
ats of : the United States of America, 
over this case ; yet 
e two or three men— 
r twice to the fugitive, and 
n that heshould not under- 
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ng the Court again and 


n from fear 


Ss 


ram of its proceeding ,—that! 


been signed on that very 
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{ always, it is thought, in a question | 
embers of the Common Council, 

; panies, members of the police, | 
ty. and by men, too, not called, but 
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I say, it is actually fixed, | 

h, ou the mere legal aspects of} 

le be much sooner to! 
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t Col. Sattle 


is a kidnapper, than to 
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the very 
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ivy lie that he was taken 
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unfortunate man wv carried into€ 
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finds his first enemy in 
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Let us remember, Mr. 


that such a Judge of Pro- 


the State 


(Cries of **good, 


Dana assert that no one 
col Mr. L . , as the Abolitionists jadge him 
sexsetly the strain, are not these ex- 
ts, of Mr. Phillips’ 
Let the reader judge which has changed 
na, or Mr. Phillips. j 
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JUDGE LORING. 

The old adage that ‘ birds of a feather flock together,” 
is verified in respect to the Boston remonstrants, and 
their action in the case of Judge Loring. 

It is not less worthy of observation to note how things 
of similar character and tendency uniformly rally in 
their support and approbation the sympathy and ser- 
vice of similar men and cliques. 

The Boston remonstrance against the dismissal of 
Judge Loring, contains many names which may be 
found appended to documents, for the past twenty years, 
the object and aim of which were for the defence and 
perpetuity of slavery. 

In 1885, Elward G. Loring, and many others, were 
signers for the Faneuil Hall meeting, called for the pur- 
pose of ‘ crushing out’ Anti-Slavery men and senti- 
ments in Boston ; thus favoring trade here, and sup- 
porting negro slavery in the South. 

They protested against granting the use of Faneuil 
ilall to the Rev. Dr. Channing and others, in 1837, for 
the purpose of noticing the murder of Lovejoy at Alton; 
and in all similar eases, have stood forward to belie 
freedom and apologize for slavery ; until their crown- 
ing act of infamy, by which they tendered their public 
thanks to Daniel Webster, for his efforts to enact the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and bis labors to eradicate those 
old-fashioned ‘ prejudices’ of the New England mind, 
viz., love of justice and hatred of slavery. 





Now, it is germain tothe case in hand, that these! 
men should sympathize with Judge Loring. They land. | 
ed Webster for enacting the Fugitive Slave Bill, why | 
should they not sustain Judge Loring in its execution ?| 

We have thought it might at least be a matter of! 
curiosity, and possibly of instruction, to publish a sam- 
ple, at least, of the names of those who signed the letter 
of 1850, Edward G. Loring being one of them, pub-| 
licly thanking Daniel Webster for his seventh of March | 
speech, endorsing Senator Mason’s slave-catching Bill, | 
‘with all its proposed amendments, to the fullest ex-| 
tent.’ We have copied nearly 200 of the same names | 
from the Webster letter, who now remonstrate against 


Judge Loring’s removal. Here they are— 


Charles Jackson 
James Jackson 
Josiab Bradlee 
Peter C. Brooks 
Joseph H. Adams 
J. Bigelow 
Samuel Br vdlee 
John D. Bates 
J.V. Bacon 
Edward C. Bates 
William Hayden 
Oliver Eldridge 
N. H. Emmons 
Thomas B. Wales 


Edward G. Loring 
R. J. Bailey 
Horace Bates | 
Samuel Bigelow 
Charles Brooks 
Dexter Babcock 
George Brown 
Elijah D. Brigham 
N. W. Bridge j 
C. J. F. Binney | 
Francis Boyd 
Benjamin Bruce 
E. F. Bradlee 
W. L. Beal 


f 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| this old but always interesting narrative, adapted to 


Sraxnorr Buruescu. The Jesnits in our Homes. A 
Novel. By Helen Dhu. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend. 


This work is evidently intended to cater to the Know 
Nothing spirit of the times. It is believed to be from 
the pen of the notorious Rev. Charles Edwards Lester. 
The Boston Christian Freeman says— 

‘The story professes to show the manner in which the 
Jesuits operate to get females of wealthy Protestant 
fainilies into convents, and by such means get ion 
of fortunes, which go to swell the treasury of the ** So- 
ciety of Jesus.’’ Thus far, the work is one of interest. 
But prominent men of liberal principles are introduced 
as political intriguers, who bargain with the leading 
Jesuits, in order to receive the Catholic votes. Horace 
Greeley is made to figure as a hypocrite, using his world- 
known reform principles to cover his political trickeries ! 
Of course, such a contemptible attempt to lampoon one 
of the best representatives of a Maw in the world can do 
Mr. Greeley no harm; but it covers the book (which 
might have heen made useful) with infamy. The at- 
tempted caricature is a miserable failure, and must 
cause even the opponents of Mr. Greeley to throw down 
the book with the strongest disgust. Nothing, but per- 
sonal enmity, steeped in venom, could have produced 
such a villanous mess of blackguardism. In using & 
novel to cover personal attacks, Helen (?) Dhu shows 
but little talent in the jesuitical art.’ 


Murinerrs or Tue Bounty, &e. A new edition of 


show the influence of the Bible at Pitcairn’s Island, has 
been published by Joun P. Jewett & Co. The com- 
piler of the book feels confident, that whoever may wish 
for a connected account of the settlement on that 
island, will find nowhere a more complete or faithful 
one than in this little work. 

Cairne Harotp. A new edition of this poem of 
Lord Byron has been published by Purirps, Sampson, 
& Co. 

ta Sotomon Nortavr, of Saratoga county, N. Y., 
speaks this (Friday) evening, at the Metonaoy, Tre- 
mont street, and we hope that every seat in the hall 
will be oceupied. Slavery has made this man an his- 
torical character, and an object of no little interest. 
Most of our readers will not need to be informed that 
this is the man who was enticed from the State of New 
York to the city of Washington, there drugged and sold 
to a slave-dealer, who in his turn sold him to go to New 
Orleans, where he was purchased by an Arkansas plan- 
ter and taken to the Red River country, where he re- 
mained a slave, often suffering great hardships, and re- 





peatedly in peril of his life, for twelve years; and 
might have remained to this day, but for providential | 


circumstances which are so interestingly told in his| 
| 


N. F. Frothingham 

z <¢ Hooper } 
Benjamin Howard | 
Charles Henshaw 


William Sturgis 
Benjamin Seaver 
James Savage 
Thomas C. Amory 


\ retirement from the halls of legislation, and from all 


C. Cartis | 8. Austin 

A. E, Belknap | Francis Bassett 
John R. Bradlee | Samuel FP. Cooledge 
William P. Mason | Thomas Curtis 
William B. Rey nolds | George W. Coffin 


B. P. Reed 


George R. Sampson 


John L. Dimmock 
Henry Atkins 


Philo 8. Shelton Joseph Hay 
J.S. Wiggin John H, Eastbarn 
William Worthington Albert Fearing 


Epbra m Lombard Robert looper 
Charles Lyman Samuel Henshaw 
John Adams P. T. Jackson 


Charles L. Andrews A. C. Lombard 

James Deshon James K. Mills 

Ebenezer Dale George R. Minot 

James Dillon Thomas Motley 

William S. Eaton Charles H. Mills 

A. C. Fearing Elisha Preston 

John H. Foster Lewis W. Tappan 
William Lang Samuel Whitwell 

R. A. Lamb Henry Wainwright 
Ebenezer Wright Robert Williams | 
E. R. Seccomb Joseph Whitney } 
Cc. L. & ird-on Lyman Reed | 
James Vi yer William Pratt } 
E. Wood Charles Fred’k Adams 


Charles H. Allen 
Stephen W. Dana 
Adolphus Davis 
Joseph Eustis 

W. H. Foster 

L. H. Felton 

W. H. Wilson 


William Merriam 

Simon K. Hewins 
Peter McIntire 
William Stearns 

Henry Penniman 

Daniel Henchman 
Charles Nichols 


William Davis, Jr. J. B. Libbey 

J. H. Cunningham John S. Wright 
Rafus E. Cheney Jarvis Slade 

Join Bradbury John W. Shaw 
Charles Cunningham Emmons Raymond 
Z. Hosmer Nathaniel Walker 


William A. Hyde 
Richard F. Wyman 
F. M. Weld 
Luther Lapham 
John R. Kimall 
Charles Larkin 


Ebenezer Manson 
Nathaniel Merriam 
Henry S. Hallett 
Charlies Merriam 
Paul Sears, Jr. 

J. W. Rogers 





Lewis Mills H. K. Haughton 

Robert Rogerson, Jr. Lyman Nichols 

John Brooks Parker Joseph Dix 

George L. Pratt Charles Davis 

Stephen ‘I a, dr. A. W. Conant 

Limothy Hall H. Ammidown 

James L. Gorham James T. Baxter 

N. B.G Andrew Cunningham = | 
r. J. Clart Charles Homer 

J. W. Brown Edward F. Weld j 


John D. W. Williams 
W. J. Loring 


George W. Badger 


John K. Hall 


D. Townsend Henry Lincoln 
Charles Torrey David B. Jewett 
John 8S. Tyler Oscar Murdock 


William Underwood Richard D. Rogers 

Samuel Wheeler Joseph Palmer j 
H. Upham C. O. Simpson 
Robert B. Williams Jolin Tilton ' 
F. Bacon Thomas Simmons | 
Vernon Brown Samuel Hateh | 
George Bacon Charles F. Bradford 
H. Bigelow and many others. 

John Clark { 


—_— ---—-- 


R. H. Dana, Jr. Esq., in his | 
argument in the case of Judge Loring, last week, paid | 
& warm and generous tribute to that noble friend of the | 
slave, and of all who are oppressed, WENDELL PHILLIPS, | 
Esq., which was alike honorable to the speaker, and to, 
the distinguished gentleman to whom he referred. Mr. 

D. sail—* The real reason why the removal of Judge! 
Loring is asked for undoubtedly is, because he sent 

Anthony Burns into slavery. The gentleman who sits 

at my right, (Mr. Pariurps,) with the habit of mind of 
a statesman, and the knowledge of a lawyer, has cast, 
these reasons in a different form. Itis in no ordinary) 
sense of compliment that I say this ; for I have regret- 

ted that he has not given to the Bar the illumination of 
those splendid talents which have won for him the ad-- 
miration, of the world ;—I have regretted that he has | 
not given to the Legislature the advantages of that elo- | 
quence and erudition, which, whenever he has an} 
opportunity of presenting them before the public, are| 
received with so much favor and respect ; and while t 
respect—fully, thoroughly respect—the conscientious-— 
ness which has led him to say—** I will read the Consti- 
tution of the United States correctly, be the enor 
ces what they may ; and if that entails upon me retire-| 
ment from the influence, the honors and emoluments, | 
and, (what is of more consequence,) from the life of an| 
intellectual man at the Bar, to which I was educated, 


Meritep Excomicm. 


that is open to an honorable ambition, and from the 
opportunity to associate an honorable name with hon- 
orable achievements, I will surrender it all,’’—TI again 
say, that it isin no ordinary sense of compliment be- 
tween man and man that I speak of him as I have.’ 





ee 
Tue New Himpsuire Evection. The latest advices 
received up to the hour of our going to press indicate 
@ total and ignominious defeat of the Administration. 
The returns, embracing 105 towns, make the aggregate 
for Metcalf, Know Nothing, 18,667; Baker, Democratic, 
13,267; Bell, Whig, 2,073; Fowler, Republican, 510. 
Metcalf’s majority over all, 2,817. There are 213 towns 
in the State, but most of them are small. The Repre- 
sentatives, as far as heard from, stand as follows :— 
Know Nothings, 123; Democrats, 29; Whigs, 3; and 
2 classed as ‘ Opposition.’ — 
The Patriot (the organ of the Administration) ¢on- 
cedes the election of Metcalf, the three opposition Con- 
gressmen, nine or ten of the twelve Senators, and two- 


| the decision of the Court on their case.—m. 


| narrative, ‘ Twelve Years a Slave,’ and which he will! 
| doubtless recount in his address this evening. A small) 
fee will, we presume, be charged for admission, and will | 
| be most worthily bestowed. The kidnappers of Northup) 
| are now in Saratoga county jail; the facts of the kid- | 
napping have been fully proved, and they are waiting 


~ +n cL } 
te We learn that, at the request of a number of 
ladies who attended his recent Course, and others who | 


| are desirous to attend, Wu. S. Brown, M. D., Professor | 
,of Anatomy and Chemistry in the N. E. Female Medi- 
| cal College, will give a Course of eight familiar and | 
| practical 


Lectures, on Anatomy, Physiology, and | 


| Health, illustrated with the Apparatus of the Institu- | 


tion, at the Female Medical College in this city, com- | 


| mencing at 3 o’clock, P. M., Saturday, March 17th, and 
| continuing at the same hour, on successive Saturday 


Tickets for the Course, $1, to be had of | 
Dr. Gregory, the Secretary, at the College, 274 Wash- 


afternoons. 


—_—- - — — 


| 

: | 

| ington street. | 
| 


ta We trust our friends generally will attend the! 


| Levee at Union Hall, March 23, in aid of our friend | 
| CHantes SPsAR. 


He has long labored in the cause of 
humanity, and he well deserves encouragement. He 
has visited prisons, and aided, not only the slave, but | 
the prisoner. We trust- the Hall will be well filled. | 
For price of tickets, see notice. * | 





ta The closing Lecture of the course on Slavery at | 
the Tremont Temple will be delivered on Thursday eve- | 
ning, March 20th, by Hon. Cuartes Sumner, who will | 
by particular request repeat the same Lecture on the | 
following evening. 

The lecture of next week will be delivered on Friday | 
evening (28d), by Hon. Henny Witson. 

Tickets, at 50 cents each, admitting the bearer and! 
lady to Mr. Sumner’s Lecture, on Friday evening, 
Mare} 30th, may be obtained at Ticknor’s and Jewett’s | 
Bookstores. 


—_— 





fg Axorner snp Finat Postponement. £3 In 
order“to secure the attendance of some speakers, whose | 


absence on the occasion from the meeting would create | 


great disappointment, it has been deemed advisable to 


| postpone the NON-RESISTANCE CONVENTION, at 
| Worcester, to Sarurpay and Sunpay, March 24th 
‘and 25th, instead of March 10th and 11th. 


This post- 
ponement will be rixar, and it is hoped the friends of 
* peace on earth and good will to men’ will make it the 
occasion for a strong rally. We trust nothing will oc- 
cur to prevent our attendance. REMEMBER THE 
TIME NOW FIXED UPON. 

tw The fifth Tract in the series of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society for gratuitous distribution, has 
been published, and is ready for distribution. It is on 
the Inter-State Slave Trade, and has been prepared by 
the Hon. Jouy G. Paurrey. We need not say it isa 
very telling and effective tract. 





LETTER FROM EANSAS. 
Lawrence, (K. T.) Feb. 8, 1855. 
Dear Mr. Garrison : 

Distance cannot separate me in spirit from those 
whose souls are enlisted in all that renders life worth 
living for, viz.—the great efforts of the 19th century 
for the reformation of society. 

I have been much disappointed in the character of the 
emigrants here, as I have told you. [ have almost wished 
that I had never left my New England home, so great 
is the difference between the best people here and those 
with whom I have been in the habit of associating at 
the East ; but, having absented myself from the soci- 
ety of the upright and the intellectual at home, in or- 
der to do good here, | have not been at all disposed to re- 
turn, without doing something for the object I had in 
view in coming here, viz.—the making of Kansas a free 
State. Recent events, however, have somewhat cheer- 
ed my heart, and I begin to think, that at least Law- 
rence people will really conclude that they are under 
some slight obligation to labor for the great object many 
of them profess to have had in view in coming to Kan- 
sas. 

An Anti-Slavery Society, having for its object the 
union of all in favor of making Kansas a free State, has 
recently been formed here. The following is the sub- 
stance of the preamble to the Constitution :— 

‘ Whereas, according to the provisions of the Nebras- 
ka Bill, the subject of slavery in the territories is to be 
left to the decision of the people residing therein, there- 
fore, we the undersigned, inhabitants of Kansas, one of 
the territories above-mentioned, do form ourselves into 
a Society, for the purpose of disseminating truth upon 
ihe subject of slavery, so as to prevent, if possible, its 
totroduction into our fair domain.’ 

The above is very simple, and easily understood. It 
proposes the abandonment of no principle, whatever, 
but merely a union of all who, from whatever motive, 
are in favor of making Kansas a free State. I had the 
honor of drafting the preamble, and have been stigma- 
tized by some as compromising principle, because I did 
not go into a long dissertation on the evils of slavery, 
in the preamble. You must bear in mind that we are 
not strong enough to form an Abolition Society, with 
any prospect-of uniting with us the ‘ black law’ men. 
The most we can do is to avoid all side issues, and join 


by law, and then we shall be prepared for other and 
perhaps greater reforms, of an anti-slgvery nature. 
I say, the most we can do is this, because, as you are 
doubtless aware, nine-tenths of our populatign are not 
from New England, and many of those who are, are 
not remarkably strong abolitionists. I am well ac- 
quainted with one man who is a great friend to Doug- 
las and the Nebraska Bill, and yet he is in favor of 
Kansas being free. 

The ‘Emigrant Aid Company,’ although loud in its 
professions of desiring the freedom of Kansas has been 
just as willing to forward pro-slavery as anti-slavery 


IS SLAVERY OONSTITUTIONAL ?* 

1. All power belonging to the American Sovereignty 
is derived from the People 

2. All such power is limited to the purposes and 
principles of Freedom—the government merely tole- 
~“—, slavery from urgent reasons of State Necessity. 

8. Every exercise of power by Congress, by which 
slavery is authorized in any territory, or tolerated there 
after a specified time, or by which a fugitive slave 
is a carried back to a slave State, is unconsti- 
tutional.’ 


The people, in their sovereign capacity, made a Con- 
stitution declaring every slaveholder one and three-fifths 





men, provided they would pay as much. Conseqnent 
ly, even from the East we have a quantum sufficit of 
men afflicted with the awful disease of colorphobia. Is 
it an abandonment of principle to hoe corn with the 
best implements at hand, when no others can be obtain- 
ed; or is it better to leave the corn unhoed until patent 
cast-steel hoes can be obtained ? 

For my part, I prefer having Kansas made free, by 
the vote of the pro-slavery ‘ sovereign squatter,’ who, 
for pecuniary reasons only, votes that way, rather than 
not to have it made free at all. If the devil will vote 
for freedom, ought we not to be willing to receive his 
aid, even if he does it only to make money? So in 
this matter. There are but very few strong abolition- 
ists of our school in the territory, and but comparatively 
few * Free-Soilers’; but the bulk of the population is 
composed of such materials as make up the majority of 
the so-called Free States—men who do not deeply inter- 
est themselves in any thing but the making of money. 
Such is my opinion, from inquiries and personal ob- 
servation, where I have travelled. Many of the inhab- 
itants are foreigners, some of whom are drinking men, 
but still will vote against the introduction of slavery, 
from motives of self-interest. The Eastern emigration 
business isa mere farce, as far as the peopling of Kansas 
is concerned, There are not far from 5000 people in 
the territory, and perhaps five hundred are from New 
England and Pennsylvania. Of course, their votes can 
effect but little, either way. Our Society has appointed 
for its agents men who assume higher ground than the 
majority of those composing the Society, but whether 
they are to be depended upon as wise men, in the 
present crisis, is what I am unable to say. One of 
them is a Mr. Taft, formerly a clerk in the Common- 
wealth office. Another is a smart young lawyer from) 
Ohio, by the name of Wood. . The officers of the Socie- 
ty are about equally divided between ‘ Association’ men 
and the anties—a politic move, on the part of the ‘ in- 
siders,’ for if any one of their number had been ap- 
pointed president, the ‘outs’ would have been suspi- 
cious, It is a very difficult matter to strike the balance 
between such bitter enemies as the ‘ insiders’ and ‘ out- 
siders,’ as the friends and foes of the Emigrant Aid 
Company are termed. However, the ‘ insiders’ have 
done nobly in this case; they accepted, by an almost 
unanimous vote, a preamble prepared by an ‘ out,’ 
and appointed an ‘ out’-president, vice-president, and 
one of the secretaries. Then the executive committee 
have appointed one ‘out’ and two ‘ins,’ as agents; 
so that there is some prospect of harmonious action. 
Yet I do not anticipate much from any of their move- 
ments. Nearly all are for self more than for the cause. 
If [ learn of any great movements on the part of the So- 
ciety, I will inform you. 

Yours, for the slave, Cc. STEARNS. 

P. S.—Do not advise people to emigrate here in com- | 
parfies. Let them come very few at atime. This send- 
ing large companies is a very foolish business, for many 
reasons. c. 8. 





A ‘POLITICAL ANTI-SLAVERY PARTY.’ 


Mutrorp, N. H., March 5, 1855. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Sitr,—The people of this village and vicinity, 
have recently been favored with two lectures from Mr. 
and Mrs. Stepnen S. Foster. 

To you, who have so often listened to these friends 
6f the forlorn and bleeding slave, I need not speak a 


word in commendation of their great fidelity to the! 


cause of suffering humanity. 

For this devotion and ¢elf-sacrifice, posterity shall 
record their names among the saviors and benefactors 
of the world. In the lectures alluded to, it was clearly 
shown that the ‘vital and animating spirit of the 
government’ is pro-slavery, being based’ upon a pro- 
slavery Constitution, and that the only moral ground 
upon which we can stand is outside this accursed Com- 
pact. The arguments upon this point (as remarked 
to me by a prominent Whig) were unanswerable ; and 
no one attempted to answer them. But Mr. Foster's 
subsequent position, relative to the formation of a 
political Anti-Slavery party, was not (to my own mind) 
so clearly defined, nor so well defended. 

Mr. Foster urges the duty of the non-slaveholding, 
or Northern States, to divorce themselves from the 
Federal Government, except in the matter of revenue, 


which he tells us we should continue to pay, ‘ until we! 


become sufficiently strong to dictate to the South the 
terms of agreement or union.’ 

Now, does not friend Foster see that this plan directly 
conflicts with the doctrine of ‘No Union with Slave- 
holders’? Here are twelve men engaged in the busi- 
ness of stealing horses, and for this purpose they incur 
various expenses; two of the party say they won’t 
steal the horses, but that they will help * pay the bills.’ 
Will friend Foster say that the two are less guilty than 
the ten? Are they not all * horse-thieves’? This 
Government is engaged in the business of stealing men, 
women and children. °Friend Foster says to the North, 


but if the South prefer to carry on the theft, you must 
pay your part of the expenses’ ! 

Why is not friend Foster consistent on this point? 
Does he not see that the only true position for the 
North is that of active, open, and entire rebellion 
against the Federal Government? 


When he says ‘ dissolve the Union,’ it is tantamount 
to an exhortation to every citizen who believes in the 
right of armed, forcible, resistance, to use those 
measures to repel the outrages of this government, and 
thereby dissolve the Union. To my own mind, this 
is the only way the bloody Compact can ever be dis- 
solved, and if Northern hearts had not been bleached 
in cowardice, and stultified by servility to tyrants, this 
result would have been gained long ago. See the old 
‘Bay State’ humbled at the feet of South Carolina and 
Virginia! Behold the citizens of the North imprisoned, 
tarred and feathered, thrown into the water, and 
treated with indignities that would shame cannibals— 
yet how tamely we acquiesce! Mr. Foster truly said 
that we are conquered! There is, indeed, no true love 
of liberty in the breasts of the people. Now, I believe 
in the right and duty of the people to resist the 
usurpation of government, whenever it becomes sub- 
versive of the rights of a single human being. - Indeed, 
the endurance of the masses is the only limit of govern- 
mental abuses. A nation of cowards will always be 
governed by tyrants. I believe that God, and the 
‘ spirits of the jast-made perfect,” rejoice over the death 
of tyrants. Why are we so ticklish about killing the 
oppressors of the poor helpless negro, while we glorify 
every body who has ever redened his sabre in human 
gore in defence of pale faces? See how we canonize 
them! We carve them in marble, cast them in bronze, 
and record their names on the monuments of fame ; 
but human life becomes exceedingly sacred, when it is 
jeopardized or sacrificed in defence of colored men. 
The blood of Jesus was not too precious to be spilt for 
the salvation of the white races ; but the polluted, de- 
generate blood of your Hallett, Loring and Curtis—oh ! 
who does not shudder at the thought, that its sacrifice 
would be but a faint and partial atonement for their 
unspeakable wrongs and outrages to the refugee slave ! 
Shame eternal, cover all our professions of republican- 
ism and civilization, until the imbrated bondman sball 
be regarded asa ‘man and a brother,’ entitled to the 
same rights which we claim for ourselves ! 

Yours for the slave, against all usurpation, 











thirds or more of the members of the House. 


with our heatbenish neighbors in making Kansas free 


JAS. H. SWETT. 


his feelings that circumstances would allow. 


“come out from this business, ‘‘ dissolve the Union,”*| 


tead of one man; also providing for the continuance 
of the slave trade for twenty years, and for delivering 
up fugitive slaves to be carried back to a ‘slave State. 

That they acted wisely or justly in so doing is not 
pretended ; but by so doing, they formed a pro-slavery 
Constitution. Still, we like the American Citizen’s 
pamphlet. If the original thirteen States had adopted 
the principles of this pamphlet, our country would have 
been in a most righteous condition. 

We do rot see the right that Congress had to form 
any new slave States, or to allow slavery in any terri- 
tory ; and we presume the iniquities were fostered in 
part by the compromising spirit of the Constitution it- 
self. Itis too much to expect our representatives in 
Congress to abolish slavery, even though they could do 
it constitutionally. 

We doubt not that the interests of the people demand 
immediate emancipation—demand the slave-representa- 
tion article to be stricken out, and the legislation for 
slavery for many years past reversed ; but a new Con- 
vention of liberty-loving citizens must agree to all this 
change, before Congress can be expected to do anything 
for freedom. W. G. B. 





* Letter to the President on Slavery, &c.—1855. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION DECLINED. 


Picrov, Nova Scotia, Feb. 19th, 1855. 
Mr. Garrison :—Dear Sin,—The controversy be-| 
tween Francis Barry and myself must end. I will not 
consent to furnish him with opportunities to pen pro- 
fanity. If he cannot conduct an argument without de- 
scending to terms of abuse in relation to the Christian’s 
God, thus degrading your columns, and shocking the 
moral sense of your readers, he must be content without 
a reply from Yours, truly, 
ALEX. McARTHUR. 








Sprrrcn or Wenpett Paris. Upon our first page 
will be found a good abstract of Mr. Phillips’ triumphant 
answer to the fallacies of Mr. Dana, at the recent hear- 
ing before the Legislative Committee on the case of 
Judge Loring. At the end of an exhausting session of 
five hours, Mr. Philips rose, and without a moment for 
premeditation or preparation, took up and refuted, one 
by one, the positions which Mr. Dana had advanced in 
an elaborate speech of four hours. The report which we 
print gives the substance of what he said. We regret 
that we cannot convey to our readers an adequate im- 
pression of the masterly eloquence which adorned his 
arguments, and drew forth from the audience a storm 
of applause, in spite of the efforts of the Committee and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to suppress any demonstrations of 
the popular feeling. —Eve. Telegraph. 





tS” The Boston correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post says—‘ According to Mr. Dana’s ac- 
count, Judge Loring used Mr. Burns in the tenderest 
possible manner, sending him back to stripes and bond- 
age in the most approved style, and with all regard to 
I have no 
doubt that Mr. Burns felt as happy as a captive in the 
hands of a Fejee islander, who should be assured by his 
captor that he should be roasted scientifically, and eaten 
with none but the best sauce. And yet people call the 
judge harsh ! 





Death of James Brown.—We regret to learn 
that James Brown, one of the senior partners of the 
eminent publishing and bookselling house of Little, 
Brown & Co., died at his residence in.Watertown on 
Saturday afternoon, at a quarter past five o’clock. He 
had long been afflicted with a painful, incurable disease, 
| from which, however, he had no reason to apprehend 
| so speedy a termination of his earthly career. He re- 
turned from a visit to Washington only a few days ago, 
and on Friday evening was not supposed to be in dan- 
ger. He was 57 years of age. ‘ 

Mr. Brown was highly respected and beloved in this 
community. He was a man of remarkably pleasing 
manners, and possessed a great deal of intelligence and 
taste, as is amply proved by the success and high posi- 
tion of the firm of which he was a member, and for 
which it is understood he had the control of ts literary 
arrangements and purchase of books. He was remark- 
ably liberal in pecuniary matters, and displayed much 
| public spirit for the welfare of the towns in which he 
| lived or possessed propetty. He leaves a large fortune, 
chiefly in real estate.—Evening Telegraph. 





Arrest for resisting the United States Mar- 
| shal. Walter Bishop, a colored man, has been 
arrested on an indictment alleging participation in the 
Burns riot and an attempt to obstruct Marshal Free- 
| man in the discharge of the duties of his office. He gave 
| bailin the sum of $1500 for his appearance for trial 
| in March next. 


Terrible Accident at Meredith, N. H— 
| While the vote for Moderator was proceeding in the 
| ew Town House at Meredith Village, on Tuesday, a 
| portion of the floor feil in, and 300 persons were pre- 
| cipitated into the space beneath, which was filled with 
| stones, timber and rubbish. The cause of the accident 
| was a rotten joist in the centre of the floor which fell. 
| The tenons of the cross joints had not been inserted in 
| their mortises more than an inch on either side. There 
were 800 people in the hall, 

The loss of life, and injuries to limb, are indeed ter- 
rible. Six men are so badly injured that they are not 
| expected to live many hours; and forty persons were 
severely hurt. It is stated that the injuries ef some 
| of those included among the forty are such as to place 
| them in imminent risk of their lives. 
| 





DIED—At her residence near Hudson, N. Y., on the 
| 14th inst., of a short and severe illness, MARGARET 
| M. HYATT, in the 63d year of her age, relict of James 
| Hyatt. 
| How truly it is said,‘ that in life we are in the midst 
i“ death.’ Only a few days since, the deceased was 
moving among us in active life and health. Now she 
has gone, gone to her final resting-place, we doubt not, 
in endless fruition, to enjoy the reward consequent upon 
| a well spent life. For her the grave had no terrors. 
| Possessed of that faith that overcomes the world, the 
| sting of Death was token away; and earnestly did she 
desire the quiet repose of the silent tomb, where all sor- 
| rows and sufferings end ! 

It was said of one formerly, ‘this, that this woman 
| hath done, shall be told as a memorial of her.’ In con- 
templating the life of the deceased, we cannot well for- 
bear further expressions : although aware of our inabil- 
ity to pay an adequate tribute to one who will long 
live in the affections of many a survivor. To the poor 
and needy she was a friend indeed, as very many can 
bear witness, who were rélieved by her charity. Seldom, 
perhaps, had the destitute appealed to her generous na- 
ture for relief in vain. Nor were her sympathies con- 
fined within a narrow circle. The sufferings of her fel- 
low-creatures, whether near or far off, awakened in her 
mind feelings of commiseration; and for many years, her 
soul was alive to the wrongs inflicted upon millions of 
the human family, who, in this professed land of liberty, 
* are toiling on, toiling ever,’-in cruel and hopeless 
servitude. And so great was her abhorrence of the sys- 
tem of slavery, and the oppression of its victims, that she 
long avoided using the products of their unrequited toil. 
In a word, her every day walk in life gave evidence of a 
concern to live out practically the requirements of the 
Gospel, which brought into exercise many of the noble 
virtues which go to adorn the Christian character. 
Those who watched by her bedside, who witnessed her 
entire composure, perfect resignation, and firm reliance 
on the mercy and goodness of her Heavenly Father, 
doubted not, that to her the language of the Divine 
Master was applicable, ‘ Come ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you, from the founda- 
tion of the world. For I was hungry, and ye gave me 
meat ; thirsty, and ye gave me drink; naked, and ye 
clothed me ; sick and in prison, and ye administered 
unto me.’ Will not the living be encouraged to ema- 
late her example, and ‘Go and do likewise,’ that 
they also may receive the promised reward ?—[Com.} 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
To the American Anti-Slavery Society, in aid of the 


Bees new series of Tracts. 
n C. Boynton, Cincinnati, Obi 
le, ¥ merareeg 


2 
3 


Sarah H. Earle, W 
John Myrick, Princeton): « 
John L. Whiting, Boston, 
Samuel May, Jr., « 

J. G. rama Concent, N. 


** (sale of tracts) 


Thomas Cole and Mary T. Cole, Sali 
hiner Reanta. 8. ¥.. an es 
Tra Comstock & wife, Salisbury ,Herkimer Co.,N.Y. 
Two Friends, - « ae 
Friends, Kalamazoo, Michigan, by Lucy Stone, 
Benjamin Cheever, Portsmouth, N. H., 

Dr. Jefferson Church, Springfield, Mass., 
Rev. Robert Hassell, Mendon, “ 
Joshua G. Dodge, West Cambridge, 


FRANCIS JACKSON, Treasurer. 
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MEETING OF THE N.. E.. NON-RESIST-. 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


= A Meeting of the New England’ Non-Resistance So- 
ciety will be holden in Worcester, Mass. in Horticun- 
ToraL Hatt, Saturday and Sunday, March 24 and 
25, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Saturday, and 
ending on Sunday evening. On Saturday evening, an 
address on the general subject of Christian Non-Resis- 
tance will be delivered by Aptin Banrov. On Sunday 
forenoon, afternoon and evening, there will be address- 
es, discussions, exhortations, and remarks, accompa- 
nied by singing, and such other devotional exercises as 
persons in attendance may feel it a privilege to offer. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Stephen 8. Foster, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Henry C. Wright, and we hope many other able 
speakers, will be present on the oceasion. As many of 
the friends from the Hopedale Community as can con- 
veniently attend, especially speakers and singers, are 
earnestly requested to be present. : 

The discussions will be radical and earnest. All the 
bearings of the great doctrine, Tora AnsTINENCE FROM 
Ixsunrous Forcr, Individual and Social, Moral and Po- 
litical, Conservative and Reformatory, will be in order. 

The few veteran Non-Resistants who still remain true 
to their standard, (being a precious few,) will need no 
urging to be present. The whilom Non-Resistants and 
Peace Men, (not a few,) who have progressed round 
the moral zodiac into the constellation of Ixsurrous 
Force ror Ricutrousness’ Sake, are requested to come 
and tell us their experience, that the remnant of us may 
see their ‘ more excellent way.’ Finally, we tender a 
welcome to all who seriously believe that the human 
race cannot be govefned, protected, improved, and re- 
generated without a dernier resort to Tue Sworp and 
Pena Vencrance. Come and give us your strong rea- 
sons. Come and hear ours in favor of never doing evil 
that good may come—never resisting injury with in- 
jury. ADIN BALLOU. 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 


A young woman, now at ‘Deer Island,’ to which 
place she had voluntarily withdrawn from the temp- 
tations of the city, wishes a place in some respec- 
table family in the country as sempstress, She has 
been formerly under the guardian influences of several 
benevolent institutions in the city—the ‘Rutland St. 
Refuge,’ the ‘ Guardian for Friendless Girls,’ &c., and 
is well known to be accomplished in the use of the 
needle, and well disposed in regard to her own refor- 
mation. 

Any family disposed to encourage or receive such 
person, may learn further particulars of the case on 
application at this Office, or at the ‘ Guardian of Friend- 
less Girls,’ 1099 Washington street, or to J. T. San- 





. Gent, Agent for the Guardian, 70 Dover street. 





t= Mrs. ERNESTINE L. ROSE, of New York, will 
lecture on Sunday afternoon, 25th inst., at the ringing 
of the second bell, in the lecture-room of the Music 
Hall. Subject—Human Ricuts, and the regults of their 
violation on the South and on the North, as exemplified 
by Siavery. 

In the evening, Mrs. Rose will lecture at the same 
place, at seven o’clock. Subject—The Education, So- 
cial Position and Legal and Political Rights of Woman. 
Admittance, 10 cents, to defray expenses. 





te LEVEE AND SOCIAL ASSEMBLY, for the 
benefit of Cuartes Spzar, the Prisoner’s Friend, at 
Union Hall, Friday, March 28. Tickets for gentlemen, 
$1; ladies, 50 cents; for sale at the Liberator office. 





tar An Anti-Slavery CONVENTION will be held in 
CUMMINGTON, (Hampshire County,) on Saturday 
evening and Sunday, March 17th and 18th, at Meet- 
ing-House of the Independent Congregational Society. 

It will be attended by Srepuen 8. Foster, and 
Cuarres L. Remonp. 


tH SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, will speak in 





Exeter, N.H., Sunday, es 18. 
Newmarket, ‘* Tuesday, ‘ 20. 
S$. Newmarket, *¢ Thursday, ‘ 22. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. — 
MRS. H. BIBB 


OULD inform her friends and former patrons, 

that she has resumed her school at Windsor, 
where she has made arrangements to board, in her 
family, pupils from a distance, 

Having procured an assistant in the Sewing Depart- 
ment, instruction will he given in the following branches : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Physiology, Philosophy, History, Plain Sewing, Knit- 
ting, Worsted Work, Leather Work, Pencil Drawing, 
and Colored Crayon Painting. 

Persons in the States wishing to codperate with Mrs. 
Biss, will please address her at Detroit, Michigan : 
in Canada, Windsor, (Canada West.) 

March 3, 1855, tf 


‘GET THE BEST.’ 


WEBSTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


HAT more essential to every family, counting- 
room, student, and indeed every one who would 

know the right use of language—the meaning, orthog- 
raphy, and pronanciation of words, than a good English 
DICTIONARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent 


value. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
is now the recognized standard, ‘ constantly cited and 
relied on in our courts of justice, in our legislative 
bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely conclu- 
sive,’ says Hon. Joun C. Spencer. 
Can I make a better investment ? 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers. 
February 24. 8t 


CURTIS & ATKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Heady Made Clothing aud Furnishing Goods, 
NOS. 6 & 8 NORTH STREET, 

’ NEAR UNION STREET, 

acne siteames } BOSTON. 

EF" Particular attention given to custom work. 3 


Two Mill Privileges. 
OR sale in Southboro’, two Mill Privileges, one in 
Parkersville, about one-balf mile west of Southboro’ 
meeting-house, and three-fourths of a mile from a Rail- 
road Depot, having a saw-mill, grist-mill, with two 
run of stones, cracker, with shed, shop, hay-scales, &c., 
and about one and one-half acre of land, situated in a 
t rate business location. 
onthe yo about a mile east of the meeting-house, 
and within about one-half mile of Fayville Depot, with 
a grist-mile, cracker, &c. The above property will be 
sold separate, or together. A bargain and pay- 
day given. For further particulars, bey of the eu 
scriber at Parkersville. MOSES SAWIN. 
Southboro’, Feb. 23 aw 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY. 


HE Ladies’ Institute of the Penn Medical, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, located 419 Market street, 
Philadelphia, will commence its Spring: Term on the 
first Monday in March, and continue four menths. 
The facilities for acquiring a sound medical education 
in this Institution are of a superior order; the teach- 
ings are liberal, and free from all sectarian ——_ 
Ladies desiring such an education are respectfully in- 
vited to give it their attention. For announcements, 
containing terms, further particulars, &c., ad- 
dress Jos. S. LONGSHORE, 
- 410 Market street above Eleventli, Philadelphia. 
Februaay 9. 2w 
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For the Liberator. 
PETER DE HAGENBACH. 


Peter de Hagenbach, @ man notorious for his crimes 
and cruelty, was Governor of Seratte and Haute Al- 
gace, under the Duke of Burgundy. He was at last 
overtaken by justice, tried by a council of knights, de- 
graded from the dignity of knighthood, and publicly 
beheaded. 


He took from him his knightly spur, 
His ring, and chain of gold, 

And, striking him upon the face, 
Bade all true knights behold 


The doom of one who had not kept 
His Knighthood’s sacred vow, 

And charged them to beware the fate 
Of him before them now. 


Then at midnight’s solemn hour, 
Beneath the open sky, 

By the torches’ murky glare, 
They led him forth to die. 


Firm and undaunted was his step, 
He quailed not at the throng,- 

That with fierce and eager faces 
Followed fast along. 


Yet his was not the courage 
Which Innocence bestows ; 

For, by many a cruel deed, 
He’d made these men his foes. 


He ’d lived a life of war and lust, 
He knew the furious crowd 

That pressed so closely at his side, 
Were thirsting for his blood. 


Yet he bore himself right gallantly, 
Though he’d lost his knightly name, 

And strode forth with a fearless heart, 
To meet his death of shame. 


But ere he on the seaffold knelt, 

He spoke with voice so loud and clear, 
That all, above that surging din, 

Its ringing tones could plainly hear : 


‘I fear not Death ; I always knew 
To him at last I needs must yield ; 

But never thought to meet him thus, 
Without my sword and shield. 


*I care not for this blood of mine, 
Which you will shed to-night, 

But the vengeance which my lord will take 
Will surely not be light. 


* When he shall hear of this night’s work, 
And what you ’ve done to me, 

By fire and sword, by blood and tears, 
Avenged shall I be. 


* This I regret, and not the life 
Which now must cease to be ; 

Whate’er I am, I was a man, 
And therefore, pray for me !’ 


He knelt him to receive the blow ; 

The headsman’s sword gleamed bright, 
And severed, with a singlejstroke, 

The head from that false knight, 


Who, through all his bloody life, 
Had been the foe of other men, 

But yet, at last, had felt the tie 
Which bound him unto them ; 


And felt, despite his sins and crimes, 
Despite his life of shame, 

That he had once a human heart, 
And now their prayers could claim. 


*Tis always thus ; no sin or crime 
Can ever quite efface, 

Those strong and deeply-rooted ties 
Which bind us to our race. 


We feel our want of human love, 
Our need of human aid ; 
We cannot, if we would, forget 
That we are brother’s made. 
a 


J.C. E. 


For the Liberator. 
TO W. L.'G. 
ON READING HIS ‘CHOSEN QUEEN.’ 

A loyal subject, thou, to that bright Queen, 

To whom the homage of thy soul is paid ; 
Long to her cause devoted hast thou been, 

And many a sacrifice for her hast made. 
Thy chosen Queen, O champion of Truth, 

Should be th’ acknowledged sovereign of all ; 
Her first commands should fire the heart of youth, 

And graver age list heedful to her call. 
Thou, who so bravely dost her battles fight, 

With truer weapons than the blood-stained sword, 
And teachest us that greater is the might 

Of moral warfare, noble thought and word, 

On thee shall rest the blessing of mankind, 
As one who nobly dost the Right defend ; 
Than thee, thy chosen Queen shall never find 

A truer subject nor a-firmer friend. C. L. F. 
————_—>—_——. 
LOVE'S PAIRY RING. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


While Titans war with social Jove, 
My own sweet wife and I, 

We make Elysium in our love, 
And let the world go by ! 

O, never hearts beat half so light 
With crowned Queen or King ! 
O, never world was half so bright, 

As in our fairy ring, 
Dear love! 
Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Our world of empire is not large, 
But priceless wealth it holds ; 
A little heaven links marge to marge, 
But what rich realms it folds ! 
And, ‘scaping from all outer strife, 
Sits Love with folded wing, 
A-brood o’er dearer life in life, 
Within our fairy ring, 
Dear love ! 
Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Thou leanest thy true heart on mine, 
And bravely bearest up ! 

By mingling Love’s most precious wine 
In Life’s most bitter cup! : 

And evermore the circling hours 
New gifts of glory bring ; 

We live and love like happy flowers, 
All in our fairy ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


We ’ve known a many sorrows, sweet ! 
We've wept a many tears, 

And often trod with trembling feet 
Our pilgrimage of years. 

But when our sky grew dark and wild, 
All closer did we cling ; 

Clouds broke to beauty as you smiled, 
Peace crowned our fairy ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Away, grim lords of murderdom ! 
Away, oh Hate and Strife ! 

Hence, revellers, reeling drunken from 
Your feast of human life ! 

Heaven shield our little Goshen round 
From ills that with them spring, 

And never be their footprints found 
Within our fairy ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


. tha,’ * The News Boy,’ and other literary produc- 


- not to do, and had punished her with stripes and! 
imprisonment for disobedience ; and what is worse, | 








From the Evening Traveller, 27th ult. 


LECTURE BY A LADY.—SCENE AT THE 
MEIONAON. 


Last night, Mrs. Oakes Smith, author of ‘ Ber- 


tions, delivered a lecture at the Meionaon, on 
Margaret Fuller, the late Countess d’Ossoli. There 
was a very limited attendance. 

Mrs. Smith, who is a very graceful and engag- 
ing speaker, began by the assertion that in this 
country, all kind of talent was acceptable, from the 
ability to construct a mouse trap to a magnetic 
telegraph, but genius was regarded with distrust 
and aversion ; people were afraid of what they did 
not understand. Coming to the subject of her lec- 
ture, she compared Margaret Faller, intellectually, 
to Daniel Webster, — a man who had left his 
shadow upon the age, but would be remembered 
rather for the great designs of the man than for 
any actual achievement. She met her first at a 
large party at the house of a literary friend in New 
York. A group was collected about a thin, pale 
woman, whose personal appearance she thought re- 
markable. She was talking in a low, continuous 
tone, earnest, and with a grave, serene utterance, 
which seemed to rivet attention. She replied with 
asperity to the remark of a young poetess. She 
(Mrs. 8.) watched her movements particularly, as 
one woman will scan another, (a laugh;) and no 
woman that she ever met impressed her so much 
with a sense of grandeur. 

Each of her features was good, yet she was by 
no means handsome; and she found the reason to 
be in her early culture, an over-tasked brain, which 
had destroyed the health of the body, and had 
given her fine features the expression of pain ; 
more than that; it had marred the healthfulness of 
her mind also. She was oracular and dictatorial 
in her language, a peculiarity which the lecturer 
ascribed to her having been robbed of her child- 
hood, and kept by ber father at her books, when 
she ought to ofl been consorting with girls and 
boys of her own age and chasing butterflies. The 
result naturally was that she over-rated the advan- 
tages of study. She was fond of combatting with 
learned men, to show her learning. Now men (she 
did not say husbands) do not like that a woman 
should think for herself; it was an invasion of 
their prescriptive right of ages. 

They had always huddled woman into the 
background, and decided themselves what was 
essential for her to learn. Man had told her what 
should be her theology, and if she did not adopt 
what they described, they had burned her with fag- 
gots and flames. He had told her what to do and 


in olden time, when no organ of complaint was 
left her but her tongue, they had condemned her 
to the ducking stool for the free use of that. 
(Laughter.) ‘Times are changed, bat there is an 
embittered public opinion brought to bear against 


tly and truly loved her; and desired to do 
justice to the name, the high character and the 
sphere of woman, by seeking to bring what his sis- 
ter had written, what his sister had said, and what 
his sister had done, to the knowledge of her own 
sex, and therefore be hoped that the lecture would 
be useful. He trusted that those present would 
read her Life, if they had not done so, and he might 
there mention the fact that her velume, ‘ Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ and other papers rela- 
ting to the condition and duties of her sex, had 
been this very week forwarded to New York for 
publication. 

Quite a sensation was produced by this speech, 
and by the presence, so unexpectedly announced, of 
the mother and one of the brothers of the author- 
ess, whose characteristics had been, if fairly, so 
freely canvassed. 

Mrs. Smith replied, that the gentleman needed 
to make no apology for his remarks; she was glad 
to hear them. It was not to be expected that one 
who saw Margaret Fuller as a competitor in litera- 
ture, and met her only in general society, should 
talk otherwise than she had done,—meeting her 
critically, and meeting her as a woman, it was not 
to be supposed that she should reach the same re- 
sults, the same measure of affection and apprecia- 
tion, that a brother would have fora sister; but she 
did appreciate her. In the remarks she had made 
respecting her family, she’did not wish to wound 
the feelings of any one; they were facts in her his- 
tory. But it was not to be supposed that she had 
underrated her, for she had placed her along with 
the great idol of Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, 
and had spoken of her as a great woman. She 
wished only to show that, greatas Margaret was, 
womanly as she was, much as she achieved, she 
still fell short of the height she might have attain- 
ed; but that if one so conscientious, so true, 0 
devoted in her life, failed’ after having done so 
much, how very little, how infinitely small, are 
those women who are content with fine furniture, 
and being petted like little children. ‘That was the 
point she wished to bring out: how much one great 
woman’s labors had done, and how much more she 
was capable of, under better auspices. 

Mrs. Smith lectures again in the same place, on 
the ‘ Dignity of Labor,’ on Wednesday evening. 

From the Traveller of the Ist inst. 
LECTURE ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND 
THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


Last night, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith again lectured 
at the Meionaon, taking as her theme—The Dignity 
of Labor. 

There was rather a fuller attendance than on the 
former occasion. 

Mrs. Smith began by asking what was the proper 
sphere of woman? and answered it by stating that 
it was just what she was able to make it. God 
would never have given to woman powers of mind 
to be the equal companion of man, had He not de- 
signed that she should work alongside with him. 
She knew of no sphere of thought or action that 
should exclude her sex. Their finer organization 





& woman who speaks her own thoughts. Really 
and truly, if a woman be incapable of thinking for 


herself, she (Mrs. 8.) knew of no law by which| would attend to, but if one of the sex be called to 


she ougbt to be bound. She was morally irre- 


sponsible, and the law was justified in ranking her} in the circumstances of society or in public opinion 


with children and idiots. She was morally and 


mentally disqualified from being the friend and} holds, of regarding woman asa being requiring 


companion of man, and as such, he should beg and 
implore of the Deity that he might give up another 


of his ribs, for the sake of a more fitting creation.| able to take care of herself as a man is; and she 


(Laughter.) 


Margaret Fuller was transcendental, self-poised,| ments of labor, being tired of being provided for, 
| and desirous of the independence, health, freedom, 
ing school in Boston, which impaired her health, lund beauty,even, which comes through work. 


in other words, a stand-alone woman. After teach- 


she became associated with the New York Tribune, | 
—a paper which, in the lecturer's opinion, has) 
done more for the good of bumanity than all the! 
rest of the papers, she had nearly said almost all! 
of the pulpits, put together. But with the highest 
qualities, she yet achieved little; her thoughts, 
pure as they were, lacked system. A large-souled | 
woman, neither the desire of gain or applause) 
would have induced her to have uttered one iota of 
an untruth ; and we might have had a Sappho or 
a Sybil in her, but for the mistake of her early train- | 
ing. Nature evidently intended her for great 
things, but she did not achieve them. Asa woman 
of genius, she might be called a failure; but as a) 
woman, the character of Margaret Fuller stood out | 
in bold, beautiful relief. She needed the mag-| 
netism of other minds and hearts in immediate 
contact with her’s to draw out her powers, and her} 
forte lay in conversation. Fit to be the companion | 
of Plato, as she assuredly was, she was always a 
good companion on a rainy day —a great trial of 
character ; for those of ordinary talents on such 
oceasions do nothing but read old letters, talk of 
old times and old friends, and good housewives | 
make up old clothes. She had a deep mystic ele-| 
ment in her, but was oracular without inspiration, | 
and thundered as if she thought no one else had a 
right to thander. 
In America, she met with little but abuse, but! 
abroad she was everywhere greeted as a woman of 
rare attainments, and even grew more benutiful 
under more genial skies, and a more thorough ap- 
preciation. She was in Rome during the revolu- 
tion, and the heroic element in her character was, 
displayed by her becoming a Madame Roland, and 
binding up the wounds and closing the eyes of dy- 
ing patriots. In the few years of her wedded life, 
she lived what would be an age to many women. 
The enfranchisement of Italy was her morning and | 
evening prayer. She went long journeys to see to 
her child and to the sa fety of her husband, who was 
engaged in opposing the siege, wrote letters to the 
New York Trijune, a work on the state of Italy at! 
the present day, and had prepared a series of lec-| 
tures which she had intended to deliver here. This) 
was unaccomplished, and her sad death, as she! 
went down by shipwreck into the remorseless, 
depths of the sea, was a fitting climax to the failure | 
of her life. 
In concluding, Mrs. Smith said a better prospect, 
was beginning to open for those who advocated the 
perfect equality of woman with the other sex. One} 
proof of this was the large sale of works from fe-| 
male pens; so much was this the case, that she’ 
advised her literary brothers, if they wished to} 


succeed, to write under a female nom de pluime.| 
(Applause.) At the close of her lecture, she again | 
arose, and said she would be much obliged to any} 
one in the audience who would explained to her, if 
they could, how it had happened, that there should | 
be so small an attendance at a lecture, intended to) 
illustrate the life and set forth the genius of a dis-| 
tinguished townswoman '—A gentleman rose and| 
said it was always the case in Boston, when a lec-| 
ture was given for the lecturer's own benefit, and, 
not under the auspices of some association.—Mrs. | 
Smith thought the fact was not complimentary to} 
the Athenians.—Another gentleman thought that 
the lecture had not been sufficiently announced. 
Mr. Futter ther rose, and said he would like to 
avail himself of a request which had been courte- 
ously made by the lecturer, that any one should cor- 
rect her if she had appeared wrong in her estimate 
of the subject of her lecture. He could not agree 
that Margaret Fuller's genius, or her life as a wo- 
man, had been in any sense a failure. He believed 
that she had moved, by her spoken word, and by 
her printed word, many, many hearts, and he be- 
lieved she had moved more minds to noble actions 
and noble deeds in life, through the press and in 
that very room, than any other person who had 
spoken in it. He had always been anxious, al- 
though he had never till now found a proper time, 
to correct a wrong impression as to her earlier life. 
Injustice was done to one of the most tender, one 
of the kindest and most judicious fathers, and as a 
son of that father, and as a brother of that sister, 
who loved that father deeply, and would never have 
done his memory the slightest injastice, he must 
say, (although unprepared, having heard only in- 
cidentally of the lecture that afternoon,) that in 
her early life, she had the advantage of a father 
who deeply loved her, and who was wiser in his 
care of her than was generally supposed. He 
wished to say, too, that she did not talk merely for 
the sake of argument, or to show her superiority, 
but because she loved truth better than the opinion 
of the world, and she sought to advance that which 
she thought true before anything else. He sup- 
posed it was natural for any one who deeply loved 
another, and of whom the memory was so tender 
and so precious as the memory of a sister must be 
to every brother who had a t in his bosom, 
to feel pained at seeing a lack of appreciation in 
some respects, and sitting beside a mother whose 
heart most have-been wrung by it, he could not 
avoid saying thus much. But he must at the same 
time do justice to the lecturer. He thought that 


her lecture had affurded evidence that if she did 


| two sexes. 


naturally pointed them out for the more feminine 
jand delicate duties. These a womanly woman 


a high and holy mission, there should be nothing 


to keep her from it. She scouted the notion man 


his protection, and said that in ourage, generally, 
a& woman mentally, morally ard physically, was as 





should now claim the rights, dignities and emolu- 


Mrs. Smith then complained that woman had 
not even the show of justice done her in legislation, 
and her rights in respect to property were not se- 
eured. If taxation without representation was 
tyranny to man, it was no less so to woman. Our 
fathers bad taken their stand upon that princi- 
jle,—why should not their daughters also? 

Vhat woman is in every country, man is, and we 

could not be a nation of freemen, till woman be 
free. Women must take the work into their own 
hands, if they wished to effect a change. Had 
Eve waited for Adam to pluck the apple off the 
tree of life, it would have been ungathered to this 
day. (A laugh.) ! 
Men confessed to a difficulty in finding employ- 
ments for women. It was said that they could set 
types in a printing office, that they could bind 
books, be waiters at hotels, arrange flowers, they 
might work in factories, and there were other 
menial and subordinate offices which they might 
fill. She did not see why they should not fill pub- 
lic offices. She rejoiced clergymen were becoming 
advocates of woman's rights; Henry Ward Beech- 
er was a babe of six months old in the new doc- 
trine. (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Smith then treated of the disproportion be- 
tween labor and its results to the operatives of the 
In our cities, we had men who dodged 
the penalty of labor whenever they could. We 





had men milliners, men selling pins and needles, | 
and ribbons—men selling shoes, and trying them | 
on women’s feet also—(laughter) ; and they liked | 
those employments, too ; they liked to be figuring! 
ahout in bright waistcoats, and showy cravats and | 
rings ; and were as fond of starched ruffles as a 
woman of her curls. Let all these be sent into 
workshops, and then it would do to talk of the 
lords of creation. 

Then we had women highway robbers ; we had 
female pickpockets, too. She had herself seen one 
abstract a pocket-book, and walk off with it in the 
palm of her hand. Had 1t been a man, she was not 
sure but she would have shouted * stop thief,’ but 
being a woman, she allowed her to pass on.— 
(Laughter.) ‘Then, too, she observed that two 
women had been arrested in New York for having, 
in the language of the law, given their husbands 
unmerciful beatings. (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Smith next commented on what she called 
the total and entire absence of pecuniary resource 
of women. They had no money: they were all 
beggars. From the dainty dame who carried a 
silken purse (which she had got from her husband 
or futher).to the poor woman who held out her 
thin pale hand to the passers by in the street,—all 
were beggars. The father holds his daughter in 
check and keeps her a good girl by withholding 
money ; and when she was married, her husband 
did the same thing. One halt of matrimonial 
bickerings originated in this cause alone. 

Woman was not free, so 1ong as public opinion 
prévents her from doing what she feels she hasa 
capacity for. She might choose to command a 
ship: well, let her, as one female had for twenty- 
five years on the coast of England, and had never 
met with a disaster. She might choose to farm ; 
why not, when men were milliners? Let us remove 
the stain from industry, by making it remuner- 
ative. Nothing was degrading but ignorance, 
idleness and vice, and work of any kind was the 
antidote to this. Woman, if unmarried, often be- 
came a menial domestic, dependant in some house- 
hold; if married, she was an adjective daring the 
life of her husband, and when he died, she was 
called ‘ a relict.’ (Laughter. ) : 

In every department of industry, a man receives 
at least double the pry a woman does for the same 
quantity of work. If a man were employed as a 
teacher in a school, he might get about a thousand 
dollars ; a woman employed as assistant, equally 
talented and more industrious, would get only 
from 200 to 300, or perhaps 500 dollars. While 
men were employed by the day, women were ein- 
ployed to sew all the country over by the job, and 
the poor things were worked to death. Men eould 
stand out and fight for their rights, while women 
were glad to be employed at almost any rates. 

In every department of work, women did more 
and received less wages than man—she had less of 
recreation, less of freedom, and the result was an 
expenditure of life terrible to think of. We talked 
of consumptions, of tight lacing, thin shoes, and 
a thousand causes for that mortality, causes which 
exist only among the wealthier classes ; bat amidst 
the laboring claes, excessive and protracted toil 
was the only cause :—the rearing of a fawily, the 
burden of responsibility, was theirs—days of toil, 
nights of watching, years of endurance and self- 
denial, years of cop a suffering, and at length 
the obscure grave, formed the entire history of the 
working woman. rr. Oa ‘ 

Mrs. Smith exhorted her sex, while neering, Se 
right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,’ not to be vixens, not to be termagents, not 
to do anything unlovely, and therefore unwomanly ; 
but to assert their right ee to b ae liberty, 
and the parsuit of happiness. t them spurn 
dependance as despicable and demoralizing; and 
hold their affections, their whole soul and life, aloof 
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not understand Margaret Fuller’s character, she 


from the spirit of flattery ; bat toil, as a means to 


RATOR. 


working out their own redemptio x 
might wae after them. Let them teach their 
daughters to feel that the industry that supplies 
all their own wants is ennobling and womanly, 
and they woald recoil from that kind of marriage 
which was made up of commercial considerations, 
as an insult to their womanhood. Let woman give 
a free-will offering to work, rather than be a victim 
at the marriage altar, making ware vim were 
rjury unless coming from a true heart. 
ag ae was the rae husband of a family, as the 
word meant house-bond, or bond of the house. She 
knew many clergymen who preach sermons of their 
wives’ suggestion, and many of their wives 
writing, and show their sense in doing 80. She 
knew wits and poets who used their wives’ brains 
as a sort of fund from which they regularly ex- 
tracted their material. It was a woman who dis- 
covered the process of casting shot, but she had to 
retend that it was revealed to her in @ dream, or 
er husband would have given no credit to her in- 
vention ; and now every shot tower in the country 
seemed to her (the lecturer) not to be a shot tower, 
but a monument to that wise woman's discretion. 

The men would have to work now with their in- 
tellectuajism to keep pace with women. She 
should not wonder to see them mounting the ros- 
tram in defence of men’s rights by and by. She 
had seen several times the order of nature reversed. 
She had seen a wife casting up the accounts of a 
shop, with a pen behind a pretty ear, whilst her 
husband, dressed like Mantilini, was sitting at his 
ease, smoking a cigar in the adjoining apartment. 
She had seen a woman making baskets, while ber 
husband diligently rocked the cradle. (Laughter.) 
When misfortunes overtake a family, woman was 
the first to tax her energies to meet them. Really, 
she did not see that men were very much their su- 
periors, even in physical power. Woman woald 
endure more than man: she would live through 
what would often kill him outright. Mrs. Smith 
read here an extract from a Maine paper, giving an 
account of a female leaving her husband, who was 
delicate, in charge of their six children at home, 
and setting off herself to California. She had 
cooked on the voyage out, and sent home 50 dollars. 

Mrs. S. said she was a little proud to quote this, 
being a native of Maine herself. She was no re- 
specter of persons ; she would not go a step out of 
her way to see Victoria, Queen though she was; 
but she would go maay miles to kiss the hard, 
brown hand of that noble representative of woman! 

The lecturer said she saw no redemption for the 
race unless it comes through associated, systematic 
work on the part of women. She had often been 
shocked to see the girls of a family idle, while 
their father or brother were bent with the toil requi- 
site for their sapport. This was not only selfish, but 
indelicate. There was no reason why a girl should 
not support herself as well as a boy, and when the 
marriage relation comes, it would be higher in 
consequence. She would place women in sucha 
position as not to be bought by marriage or in any 
other way. She must cease to look toa marriage 
as the means of her support. Marriage should be 
the crowning joy of life, divested of all commercial 
relations, and when woman knew her own value, 
she would no longer be the bond-woman, the Hagar 
of her husband, a beggar to man for bread, a beg- 
gar for his love also ; bat she would toil‘ manfally’ 
for the outward life, that she might preserve the 
woman fully in the inner life, and thus assume the 
true dignity of woman, mother, citizen. 

At the close of the lecture, a gentleman rose and 
said he wished the fair orator would correct a 
misapprehension which prevailed ; she had spoken 
as if justifying the plucking of the forbidden fruit 
in the garden of Eden. (A laugh.) Now, he was 
a woman’s rights man, but did not think that was 
one article of their creed. 

Mrs. Smith replied that to discuss that question 
would oceupy till morning. 

The company then broke up. 





DEFERRED ITEMS. 


A Large Negro Funeral.—A colored man 
named Samuel Betterson, an ordained Deacon of the 3d 
Colored Baptist Church, was buried yesterday after- 
noon. A very large nuthber of his colored friends fol- 
lowed him to his grave. We noticed in the procession 
three uniformed fire companies, and another joined 
them on South Common. The Porter’s Association, of 
which he was a member, turned out, and wore black 
scarfs with white rosettes. We also noticed in the pro- 
cession two or three female benevolent associations, dis. 
tinguished by suitable dresses. A spectator counted 
thirty-five carriages, well filled, besides a number of 
other conveyances, and many on horseback, following 
the hearse. It is estimated that between two thousand 
and two thousand five hundred colored persons were in 
the procession.—Savannah News. 


Arrest of a Bigamist——A colored man 
named James Watson, alias James B. Baker, alias 
Moore, was arrested on Friday, by Sheriff W. C. Baker, 
under a requisition from the Governor of Connecticut, 


The African Slave Trade.—The Hon. C. 
F. Mercer, in a letter to Rev. B. R. Gurley, dated Lon- 
den, Dec. 15th, says :—* Perhaps you do not know, as 
T am but recently informed, of the vast extent of the 
Northern African Slave ‘Trade. My friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Abbott 8S. Lawrence, met at the upper cataract of 
the Nile, three hundred African girls, of great beauty, 
in one cofile, brought sixty days’ journey over the burn- 
ing sands of Zahara, for the Egyptian market. Their 
feet were raw, their bodies nearly naked, their counte- 
nances haggard. Such is the fruit of the traffic. 


Railroad Accident.—Four persons Killed.— 
On Monday evening, as the train from Lawrence was 
passing Mace’s crossing, three miles from this city, the 
engine struck a carriage which was crossing the track, 
containing two men and two woman, all Irish. They 
were instantly killed. Their names were Owen Cox, 
Mrs. Gibney, and Mr. and Mrs. Fagan, all residents of 
this city. The deceased had attended a faneral at Bal- 
lardvale, and were returning when the accident hap- 
pened.— Lowell Courier. 


Sudden Death.—Asa Bennett, Esq., a weal- 
thy citizen of New London, while riding on the outside 
of a stage between Stockbridge and Pittsfield, on Fri- 
day last, died very suddenly. He had been amusing 
himself by driving, but when within three miles of 
Pittsfield, he relinquished the lines, and in a few min- 
utes his head dropped upon his breast. He was imme- 
diately taken inside the stage, and all haste made for 
the village, but before reaching the hotel he was quite 
dead, he having gasped but once. 


Execution of a Desperate Negro.—The ne- 
gro Artis, who was sentenced to death for murdering his 
daughter, was executed at Sydney, Shelby county, Ohio, 
on the 23d ult. He fought desperately with the officers 
on his way to the gallows, and tore the coat completely 
off the deputy sheriff in endeavoring to resist the efforts 
made in putting the rope around his neck. It took six 
men to secure him upon the scaffold, and, when at last 
he was swung off, he managed to get hold of the rope 
with his hands, which prevented the fall from breaking 
his neck. After struggling violently for some time, he 
was choked to death, when his body was taken down 
and burned.—Cin. Columbian. 


Awful Steamboat Explosion—The principal 
matter of interest, says the d/te California, of the Ist 
inst., since the sailing of the steamer of the 24th ulti- 
mo, has been the explosion of the steamer Pearl, near 
Sacramento, on Saturday, the 27th January, by which 
about seventy lives were lost. Forty-three dead bodies 
have been found, and upwards of twenty are missing. 
Among the killed are several men of note: Colonel An- 
derson, a distinguished lawyer of Nevada, and Mr. 
Hinckley, the County Judge of Shasta. It is asserted 
that at the time of the explosion the Pearl, was racing 
with the Enterprise, but this is denied by the agent 
of the steamer. Both boats were on their way from 
Sacramento to Marysville. A large amount of treasure, 
in charge of Adams & Co’s and Wells, Fargo & Co's 
Express Messengers, was on board, but was recovered 
upon searching the river. 


And Still they Come.—The prohibitory li- 
quor law passed the Senate of Delaware, on Tuesday, and 
is now the law of the State. It goes into operation in 
June next. 

On the same day, the Canada House of Assembly. 
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in Committee of the Whole, adopted the first clause of a 
prohibitory liquor bill, which affirms the principles of; 
the measure, by a vote of 44 to 25. The vote on the se- 
cond reading of the bill, last December, was, yeas 90, | 
nays 5. 


Gen. Jackson’s Sword.—The Washington | 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post says that | 
the sword of Gen. Jackson, which was recently present- | 
ed to Congress, was bequeathed to Gen. Armstrong, by | 
whose heirs Congress obtains possession of this interest- | 
ing relic. 


Bishop Ives.—This gentleman, formerly | 
Bishop of North Carolina, and who gained some notori-| 
ety about two years since, by deserting the Episcopal | 
faith for that of Romanism, is now in a state of extreme | 
destitution. We learn from reliable authority that his 
condition is such as to compel him to solicit alms for his | 
daily sustenance, while his scanty apparel plainly ex-| 
hibits his truecondition. He is now, we believe, in New | 
York city. —Vewarie Advertiser. 


The Last Survivor of Braddock’s Defeat.—_ 
Died, in Williamstown, Jan. 27, Ishmael Titus, colored, | 
of the extraordinary age of one hundred and nine or ten | 
years. He was born a slave in Virginia, and when) 
Gen. Braddock set out on his ill-fated expedition, the | 
master of Ishmael was employed by the commissary to | 
transport subsistence stores for the army.— Correspond- 
ence of the Springfield Republican. 


The fire at Col. Benton’s House.—A special 
despatch to the 4dvertiser states that the fire at Col. 
Benton’s house, in Washington, on the 27th ult., de- 
stroyed all his mantiscripts, including part of the * Thir- 
ty years in the U. 8, Senate,’ and much of the material 
for completing the work, consisting of original corre- 
spondence of the earlier Presidents and other public 
men. The old hero, however, bore his loss philosophi- 
cally, and busied himself the night after the fire in 
writing a speech. 





on acharge of bigamy. It is stated that Watson was 
on the point of being married to a young woman of this 
city, when her parents received information that he 
had a wife living at Bridgeport, Ct., and another in 
Toronto, Canada. THe was discovered in the attic ofa 
shed in Southac street, and attempted to raise the 
sympathy of the neighborhood by proclaiming himself 
a ‘fugitive slave.’ He cried to no purpose, however. 
He was conveyed to Connecticut for trial. 


Death from taking Ether.—At Lynn, on 
Tuesday, Mrs. Mary Farley, wife of Michael Farley, 
visited the office of Dr. Davis, dentist, who administered 
ether preparatory to operating on her teeth. Per- 
ceiving that respiration had ceased, batteries and other 
means were used to restore the patient, but it was too 
late, and she died in the operating chair. A post 
mortem examination was made by Drs. Newell and 
others, who found that one of the lungs adhered to the 
side, which prevented the free action of that organ. 
The deceased leaves two young children. The ether 
was not sulphuric, but chloric. 


The Stecm Fire Engine.—On the 3d inst., at 
3 o’clock, P. M., an immense concourse of people assem- 
bled at the corner of Park and Tremont streets, to wit- 
ness the first operations in Boston of the steam fire 
engine called the ‘ Miles Greenwood,’ which was built 
by order of the corporation, at Cincinnati, at a cost of 
about nine thousand dollars. At 3 o’clock the match 
was applied to the wood beneath the boiler, and in the 
space of seven minutes afterwards a stream of water 
issued from a 5-8 pipe, and was thrown an immense 
height. There were hand-engines present, which, for 


brief periods, sent water toas great an altitude, but Proceeds on the basis that all men are rogues, and so 


the stream from the steamer was of greater volume and 
exhaustless, The apparatus was tested as to its capa- 
city in throwing one, two, three and four streams of 
water, and its performances gave general satisfaction. 
Tt will prove a powerful auxiliary to our fire depart- 


ment, and will be most useful in cases of fires in high | 


buildings. There is, as yet, a little feeling against 


‘Miles,’ but that will die out if the machine proves! Denomination,’ (a sect combining the theology of the 


itself an ‘improvement’ upon the old contrivances for 
the extinguishment of fires.— Courier. 


t= The Christian Examiner and Religious 
Miscellany, for March, is received. This number pre- 
sents a very interesting and able table of contents, viz : 
Auguste De Gerando, by M. Lowell Putnam; An Ec- 
clesiastical Crisis in Germany, by Edward J. Young ; 


Reflections, by Edward Wigglesworth ; Facts from the! shortly afterwards. 


last Census, by W. J. A. Bradford; Barnum’s and 
Greeley’s Biographies, by W. H. Hurlburt ; Neander’s 
Church History, by Nath’] L. Frothingham, D, D. ; 
Arius and Athanasius, by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Notices of 
Recent Publications, Literary Intelligence. 

The Examiner is published in a very neat and read- 
able style by Crosby, Nichols & Co., and ably edited by 
Rev. George Putnam, and Rev. George E. Ellis. 


Slavery Abolished in Peru.—The revolu- 
tionary movement in Peru having triumphed, the new 
government has issued a decree giving freedom to all 
those slaves who did not volunteer to serve in the arm 
of the former President. The Government pledges itself 
to pay the owners for their property (!) in five years, 
Public opinion is said to be divided as to the propriety 
and justness of the measure, but the new Government 
has, no doubt, rightly interpreted the spirit of the revo- 
olution. It has certainly given a pledge of its sincerity 
in professing to hate the tyranny of the former rulers of 
the country.—.4. S. Standard. 


{= Theodore Parker’s Tabernacle Lecture, 
as reported for the Standard, by E. F. Underhill, one 
of the reporting corps of the N. Y. Daily Times, oecu- 
nies the first page of the present issue. It would be 

uperfiuous to commend it to the attention of our read- 
rs, for it will be eagerly devoured by every one of them. 
st is fall of arguments and facts, grouped with master- 
iy skill and made to glow with the eloquence and ener- 
gy which characterize all Mr. Parker’s public efforts, 
— Ibid. 


[= Miss Martineau, the eminent English 
athoress, was, according to the papers bape by the 


'Y | foundland, took from the stomach of a codfish a lady's 


Smith, the Slarer.—In the U.S. Circuit Court, 
| New York, on Saturday morning, Capt. Smith, found 
| guilty of being engaged in the slave trade, the penalty 
| of which is death, was granted a new trial. 
|  Slave-Catchers. Arrested.—The city of Har- 
| risburg, Pa., was thrown into a state of great excite- 

ment on the 24th ult., in consequence of a daring at- 

tempt io kidnap a free colored boy. The attempt was 
Cale by a white man named Snyder, and he had two 
| colored men as confederates. The boy wasenticed to an 
| upper room in Snyder’s house, where he was told that 
| he was to be taken back to his master, whereupon he 
set up such a screaming, and resisted the three men so 
| stoutly, that the attention of the people in the street was 
attracted, and he was rescued. 


=> There not being at present an outlet 
for the coal in Schuylkill county, Pa., some amateur ar- 
tists in Ashland have been converting it to a new use. 
A Mr. McAndrew has carved the bust of an African out 
of a block of coal, and aiso several busts of well-known 
colored persons in the town, which had been considered 
so good that he has received orders for more specimens 
of his * black art,’ at the rate of fifty dollars per bust. 


Caleb Cushing.—The ‘ Bee’ gives the follow- 
ing pithy explanation of Caleb Cushing’s political ca- 
reer, Which contains the reason why, notwithstanding 
| his talents and his prodigous industry, he has failed 
| to secure the confidence or the respect of the public : 


| *Cushing’s plans almost invariably fail, because, 
| having no integrity or sense of honor himself, he never 
| makes any allowance for their existence in others. He 





' fails Just as often as he chances to encounter an honest 
man, Which is whenever he fails in with any one whol- 
ly unlike himself.’ 


S Horace Mann, President of Antioch 
College, Ohio, has become a communicant and a preach- 
| erin the church known at the West as ‘ The Christian 


Unitarians with the peculiar zeal of the Methodists, ) and 
has recently officiated as a clergyman in several West- 
ern pulpits. 


Painesville, Ohio, March 3.—Fatal Raii- 
road Accident.—Captain Andrew Andrews of Rich- 
mond, while stepping from a train last night, fell under 
the car wheels, and was so badly injured that he died 


Boston, March 3.—The baggage car on the 
Dedham train was thrown from the track this morning, 
Aaa Richardson, a brakeman, was instantly 

illed. 

A man named John Driscoll, when returning from a 
gunning excursion last evening, was run over by a 
train on the Old Colony road and killed. 


A Ring in an Unusual Place.—Capt. Laven- 
der, of the schooner Elizabeth Ann, of Provincetown, 
while fishing last summer on the Grand Bank of New- 


plain gold finger ring, perfectly bright and smooth, 
and which had not apparently been there long.— 
Boston Adv. 


Horrible Suffering —The Pittsburg Gazette 
describes the death of thirteen persons in Alleghany 
City from exposure to cold and starvation ! They were 
German emigrants. 


&@ The British army estimates for the cur- 

rent year are published. The total British camp, in- 

clading all foreign auxiliaries, except those in India, is 

194,000 men. Expenses, £13,500,000 sterling. Last 

year, they only cost £7,000,00. An increase of 86,000 

— is proposed. The Navy is not included in the 
ve. 


The Randolph Negroes—A correspondent 
of the N. Y. Tribune writing from Shelby county, Ohio, 
Says that the emancipated slaves of John Randolph are 
now mostly living on their own lands, in prosperous and 
improving condition. They are giving attention to ed- 


out hope of fee or reward. 
i de 
railroad. Residence, first house + - = - Be AR 


rance are cordially invited to call and make this te 

head-quarters while in the city. ass; 
Wiuli you help sustain the enterprise? 

: NATHANIEL NOYES, jor: 

Boston, November 17, 1854. ” aes 





BOSTON TRECOTHIG 
Calisthenic Academy & Gymnasiun, 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, GENTLEMEN AND Boys, 
TRECOTHIC HALL, 
Corner of Boylston and Tremont Streets, 


ROFESSOR STEWART respectfully informs the 

ladies and gentlemen of Boston, that he hos open 

his Gymnasium in the above splendid hall, which, ip 
capaciousness and convenience, is not surpassed by 

other establishment of the kind in the United Swi 

Every accommodation is provided for th 8 


Any 





' and gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves ¢f 


healthy exercise and amusement. 
An elegant Piano Forte is placed in the room, for the 
use of Lady patrons. 


TERMS MADE KNOWN AT THE HALL. 


Hours for Ladies, from 10 o’clock, A. M., until 4, 
M., every day. 

Hours for Gentlemen, from sunrise until 10, A. M, 
and from 4, P. M., until 10, P. M, 





THE EMPJRE, 
FIRST-CLASS BRITISH JOURNAL, edited by 
Grornce Tuompson, M. P. 

This English Newspaper is peculiarly suited tos 
American readers as desire to become familiar wi 
policy, the politics and the institutions of England, sd 
with European affairs, generally. It will be a faithlul 
exponent of popular progress, and the chronicler of a 
the important refurmatory movements of the age, (on 
stant and ample notice will be taken of the stateo! tit 
Anti-Slavery question on both sides of the Atlus 
The following extract from the Editorial Adilresea 
braces the fundamental principles of the Zmpire'- 


* What Ihave been, during the whole course of 0 
public life, that I shall inflezibly remain—th t 
friend and supporter of Free Trade and the © 
iniustry—of the absolute and perfect equ 
all religions sects—of the largest practicable increst 
of the independent political power of the people 
justice to our colonies, and especially to the 0 
quered subjects of our vast Indian Empire—of the 
ercise of the moral influence of this nation in favors 
the total and universal extinction of slavery ao! ™% 
slave trade; and, finally, of the Christian princtp ‘ bi 
peace—especially the substitution of pacific ar of 
tion, in all international disputes, for the presentse™ 
less, absurd and bloody appeal to the sword : and the 
gradual overthrow of those gigantic military mst" 
tions of Europe, which menace the tranquillity i a 
world, are the strongest bulwarks of despotism, and the 
most formidable obstacles to the advancement olat'", 
zation, and the triumphs of pure and andefiled religio™ 


The terms to American subseribers are Five oo 
per annum, to be paid inadvance. Postage $1. ar 
scriptions will be received at the Anti-Slavery five“ 
Cornhill, Boston; by Oliver Johnson, 158 Nasau%» 
New York, and J. Miller McKim, 31 North Fifth 
Philadelphia. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE UNA. 
ib announcing a new volume of this periodical, 
deem it essential to call the attention of the re® 


public to the claims it may have upon their steat® 
and patronage. : 

The Woman’s Rights movement having bece™ 
of so much importance as to enlist almost eve'y Re 
of character and shade of opinion, it has been = 
needful, in order that a correct history of 18 Labacit 
might be preserved, its demands truthfully all 
and its philosophy thoroughly treated, that theres 
be one periodical through which those most deep 
for, 
4” 


ome one 
riety 


most every variety of opinion, and thet 
most every subject that might, with propre. 4 it 
within its province to investigate and discuss. Lara 
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Daun, Mrs. E. Oakes Surtn, Mrs. F. D. Gas? = 
Cueney, (now in Paris,) Mrs. Peter, and Liat" 
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‘I WAS SICK, AND YE VISITED ™ 


‘ ly ede 
HE subscriber, having been quite thoroug t 
cated by the Association of Beneficents, w Me bet 
visit the sick, disharmonized, inconvenience’: "| 
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dwellings, or will receive them at his place ' 
(AMetnose, Mass.) While charges will not be mi" 


services, offerings of gratitude will be than | 
ceived, 2,08 
When desired, his aanghiens Mrs. 8. B. Bururn, - 
accompany him to record things said. 
mar af Beta Marsn’s, 15 Franklin str 
for a temporary season. Love's labors shou 
on the Maine 


[Melrose is seven miles from Boston, 
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’ g comfortably, and giving promise of im- 
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